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BE SOCIAL - JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new people 
and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


a 


PICK YOUR PLEASURE 


LIKE/FAH/STALK US JOIN OUR E-BLAST LIST FOLLOW THE FUN 

seventlays-socialclub sevendaysvt.com @7dSocialClub 


COUNTDOWN SALES EVENT 

PRINT YOUR COUPON AT SUZUKICYCLES.COM/SALESEVENT 
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CYCLBWiS 


iSE 


Let us fuel your passion for riding. 


FARM 

HOUSE 

^TflP&GRILL^y/ 


IHFI FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Monday March 19th 

5pm to late 


STILLWATER 

MONDAY 


Brian Strumke travels the globe 


as a true “gypsy brewer” - 
brewing his Stillwater Artisanal Ales at some of the world's 
top breweries. Join us for Debutante, Folklore, Our Side, 
Stateside, Cellar Door plus choice barrel-aged goods. 


2012 Summer Sessions at Burlington College 


Make a movie, capture a sunset, 
design a poster, explore a craft, 
and have a blast at our beach. 


CAMPUS EXPERIENCE 
SUMMER SESSION 

atBurlmgton College 


Talk with us about a one-week option. 
Students will explore photography and 
graphic design while enjoying time at 
Burlington College's beach and biking 
along the coast of Lake Champlain. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 

at Burlington College 


ession that’s right for you: 


Photography 
& Graphic Design 

JULY 23 -AUGUST 3 




SUMMERSESSIONS20I2 " 








THIS UVE CONCERT SHOW COMBINES 
THE COMEDY AND THE HITS FROM 
THE ORIGINAL MOVIE AND PAYS 
HOMAGE TO CHICAGO'S RICH HISTORY 
OF BLUES, GOSPEL AND SOUL MUSIC. 


Box Office: 802.760.4634 
SprucePeakArts.org 

The Spruce Peak PerlormingArts Center Is a 501(c)(3) not-for-protitarts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


THU 3/15 • 7PM 

THE OFFICIAL 


DOES FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION MAKE COLLEGE 
MORE OR LESS AFFORDABLE? 

A DEBATE FEATURING 

Richard Vedder Robert Archibald 

Distinguished Professor of Chancellor Professor of Economics at 

Economics at Ohio University the College of William and Mary 

Debate Moderator 

Emerson Lynn 

Editor and Publisher of the St Albans Messenger 

Tuesday, March 20, 2012 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Silver Maple Ballroom • Davis Center 

Reception immediately following in the Livak Fireplace Lounge 530 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. 

For more information cal 656-0190 or 656-8720 


We want your 


.. Vermont s LARGEST 
^MOUNTAIN ) news used inventory 

ameui' / 


Minn 


Lens 


NOW 


$ p 4AQC AFTER $100 
k/IQjJ INSTANT 
J ^ SAVINGS* 


GMCAMERA.COM • 802-244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

OffRT 100, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 


Spruce Peak 


Performing 
Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT 


Tickets 
On Sale Now! 


Box Office: 

802.760.4634 

SprucePeakArts.org 






HECM reverse mortgage. 

Available from Metlife Bank, N.A, it's a Home Equity Conversion Mortgage 
(H ECM) that may save the average homeowner age 62 or older thousands of 
dollars. It significantly reduces your up-front costs as compared to our other 
HECM reverse mortgages. Contact me to get the facts. 


t Scott Funk 

Reverse Mortgage Consultant 
802-238-4216 


MetLife 

MetLife Bank, NA 



Some Good Things Never Change: 
SAME LOW PRICE AS LAST SPRING 

Adult $449 | Youth $1 59 | Senior $269 

Puvckotse be-Po*e /Ipvil "5 -Pov t-Ue lowest- prices! 


All Kura 3i e MibjKI lo appwal CartaKl tondJOra and lera apply. Mortgage framing povded by — . 

MelLile Home loam, a dvscon ol Mat Life Bar*, N.A , Equal Homing lender. T=r 

©2011 METLIFE, INC R091 1208257|«xp09l21|AI States) | DC| 1 203 -0979 02010 PHIS ^der 


Short Drive + Longer Ski Day = More Value 

• 30 minutes from Burlington or Montpelier 


And the, 
winner is 



Seven Days' free monthly parenting magazine Kids V 
competed in the Parenting Media Association Editorial 
and Design Awards Competition for the first time 
this year. Among publications with ^circulation of 
30,000 and less, we won: 

• Best Illustration Cover, Newsprint (February 2011) 

• Best Service Feature ("Toy Stray’ November 2011) 
Best Briefs/Short Stuff (The Irate [Beat) jfl 

Best Special Series CVermotMDay-cationSjl 
June-August 2011) 


But we’re most proud, 
in our first year, to have 
garnered the awards for 

• Best Overall Design 

• Best Overall Writing 


Haven't seen 
Kids VT lately? 

Vick up a copy at. nmsstmds 
to see, what qou’ve, been 
missing or visit kidsvt.com.! 


• Ride or Ski Into the Sunset. Bolton has Night 
Skiing and Riding until 8 p.m. Wed - Sat 


SUNSET LIFT TICKET DEALS 

$19 3-5pm Sunday - Tuesday & 4-8pm Saturday 
$29 4-8pm Wednesday - Friday 

DWf miss PohaA <i\d wiping, M^ivcU 24FU 


Bolton Valley 

Vevt*vov\f. 

boltonvalley.com | 1.877.9BOLTON 


THE LAST 

IM H3V32 

COMPILED BY CATHY RE9dER& TYLER MACHADO 
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facing 

facts 

«■' 

LET THERE BE LIGHT 

Nothing like un 
eidrahourof 
daylight Combined 
with last weekend's 

temps, our seasonal 
changed from 
"spring fever" 

m 

BAD MOODY'S 

again on the watch 
list for a credit 
downgrade — owing 

Burlington Telecom 
fiasco. Guess they 
didn't get Miro's 
"fresh start" memo. 

& 

OP AH 0 AWAY 

The UVM Men's 
b-ball team beat 

hostile turf— to 

East championship. 
They'D be March 
Mad Cats soon. 

w 

SNOW JOB 

Gov. Peter Shumlin 
signed a law that 
makes "skiing" and 
"riding” official 
state sports. Now, 
if only he could 
fix that global- 


5.0% 

That was Vermont's unemployment 
rate during January 2012, according 
to the Vermont Department of 
Labor. That's the fourth lowest 
V unemployment rate in the 
aa— nation. The national 

unemployment 
rate duringthe 
same period was 
8.3 percent. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1 Fair Game: “United' We Stand" by Andy 
Bromage. OnTown Meeting Day. dozens of 
Vermont towns passed resolutions against 
corporate personhood. 

2. "A Southern WriterLands in Vermont 
- and Best American Short Stories* by 
Amy Lilly. Vermont wnter Megan Mayhew 
Bergman moved here from North Carolina 

3 Stuck in Vermont: 'Cash Mobbing 
Waterbury’ by Eva Sollberger. A 
spontaneous “cash mob" of community- 
minded consumers drops Into a Waterbury 
bookstore. 

5 "On the Block* by Corin Hirsch. Attention 
foodie entrepreneurs: Check out these 
Vermont restaurants currently listed for 
sale. 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

®>UVMmbb 

in Dayton. Ohio for the NCAA 
First Four. OUVM BFirstFour 

IP 

rot LOW US ON TW ITTER .SEVEN .DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENOAYSVT.COM/TWrTTEa 



r 

Your 

Degree: 

_ 

iga Champlain! 

W COLLEGE 1 

100% Champlain. 

100% Online. 

Champlain has o ver thirty d agree and certilicaie programs you can 
earn 100% online. They're in growth career areas like Business. 

Healthcare and Information Techrobgy. For more info see. 

1 online.champlain.edu/SVN • 877-492-3695 








DENGUE FEVER? 

WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HAD DENGUE FEVER 
TO HELP US DEVELOP 
A VACCINE AGAINST IT. 

Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


■ A 1 year study with two doses 
of vaccine or placebo 

• Healthy adults 18-50 

• Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 

- Up to $2,1 20 compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

Call 656-00 13 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


SEVEN DAYS 
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NO TOLERANCE FOR 
INTOLERANCE 

Kudos to Dan Baton for suggesting a 
serious evaluation of the climate in the 
Burlington School District [“Did Race 
Play a Role in the Recent Departure 
of a Burlington Principal?" February 
22]. I hope the action steps and follow- 
through listed are pursued with fidelity 
and assessed for efficacy annually. It is 
my opinion that the mere possibility of 
racial intolerance warrants an investiga- 
tion by the school board. 

Nevertheless, this article includes 
suggestions that go way beyond intoler- 
ance to include downright bullying of 
students from one or more faculty mem- 
bers. We preach to our students andchil- 
dren about tolerance and even die detri- 
mental effect of acting as a bystander to 
such instances of injustice. It breaks my 
heart and makes my blood boil to imag- 
ine an adolescent who has been thrown 
into a foreign culture encountering even 
a moment of humiliation at the hands 
of someone who shouldbe considered a 
trusting adult. 

I vividly remember a conversa- 
tion more dian five years ago between 
myself and a young adolescent from 
Tanzania who described to me an 
afternoon where she and her mother 
were approached by soldiers while 
working in the fields. That afternoon 
resulted in the young girl, age 6 at the 


time, pleading for her life. “Too much 
advocacy work”? Shame on diose who 
would suggest such a tiling. Every child 
deserves people in their corner — it's 
concerning to me that it is even pos- 
sible that those people are not all of the 
adults in a school. And to those faculty 
members that do right by those stu- 
dents, thank you for your work. 

AmiraBakr 

BURLINGTON 


MEMORIAL FIXER-UPPER 

[Re “Will Burlington's Next Mayor 
Spare Memorial Auditorium?" March 
7j: I lived in Vermont for 40 years, and 
I know there is a fantastic group of elec- 
tricians, plumbers and handymen living 
and working in and around Burlington. 
Why doesn’t the new mayor put the 
word out for volunteers to make the nec- 
essary repairs to Memorial Auditorium? 
It's a great addition to Burlington, and 
I’m sure there are folks out there with 
the abilities and willingness to help. We 
love our community, and being part of it 
means pulling together when we can to 
get tilings done. Seems like if cost to the 
city was just materials — not materials 
and labor — things could move forward 
fast. Just sayin’. 

Victoria Loven 

WILLSBORO. N.Y, 


TIM NEWCOMB 


Stout. Utt Msd River Valley. Rutland SL Alton Si. 
Seven Dana UprltSed it Upper ViiDty Piwt.tn North Hsiorlilll. Nil 
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ALL ABOUT YVES 



Ken Picard’s profile captured Yves 
Bradley perfectly [“Big-Hearted Broker," 
March 7], I first met Yves back in col- 
lege in the 
late ’80s, on 
my first day 
as a driver 
at the old 
downtown 
Domino's, 
and he stood 
out from the 
first minute. 

Whether 
dealing widi 
a customer 
on the phone 
or meeting 
people, from the corner bartender to 
customers to parents, Yves was different. 
He connected with people immediately, 
and it was obvious that success in busi- 
ness and, more importandy, life, was a 
given for him. 

Yves has three things at the root of 
that success: an incredible work ethic, 
a genuine interest in people, and the 
character to treat everyone, regard- 
less of their stage in life, widi dignity 
and respect. Burlington is the better 
for his presence, as is most anyone 
who meets him. 


Steve Costello 

RUTLAND TOWN 


LEAVE RAIL YARD ALONE 

I was upset reading die article tided 
“What Would It Take to Develop 
Burlington’s Waterfront Rail Yard?' 
[February 29]. While it seemed like the 
author had interviewed a diverse range 
of people on the subject of the rail yard’s 
redevelopment, they all seemed to share 
the perspective that its redevelopment 
would be beneficial to the city; the ques- 
tion seemed to be whether it would or 
would not happen depending on plans 
and capital, not whether it should or 
should not happen. The rail yard has 
inherent value as a living, working con- 
nection to the waterfront's more indus- 
trial past. It also provides a unique kind 
of space where one can be mostly alone 
in the city, and I know that watching 
the gracefully powerful movements of 
freight trains is superior entertainment 
for many. 

I took particular offense to the 
phrase “aesthetic blemish," as this is a 
subjective statement and should have 
been qualified as such. I believe that 
the grit and industrial rawness of the 
rail yard is a beautiful tiling, especially 
in juxtaposition to its surroundings. A 


neighborhood’s strength comes in its 
diversity and heterogeneity of living 
and working spaces, and if the South 
End wants to maintain its charm and 
legitimacy, it would do best to pay 
homage to its past by leaving its rail 
yard alone. 

Pete Wackernagel 

BURLINGTON 


STRAIGHTEN UP AND DIE RIGHT 

Thanks for your timely report on die 
upcoming judiciary committee hearings 
[Blurt: “'Right to Die' Bill to Get a Hearing 
in Montpelier Next Week," March 8]. 
Vermont should follow Oregon and 
Washington in providing its terminally ill 

citizens whose su fieri ng is more than they 
can bear, the option for a gentle, peaceful 
death. The majority of Vermonters want 
this right. S.103 is built on Oregon's 14- 
year experience widi dieir Death Widi 
Dignity law and its multiple safeguards. It 
is time for Vermont to move forward on 
this human-rights issue. 

David Babbott. M.D. 
SHELBURNE 


HISTORIC. INDEED 

[Kevin] Kelley states diat demolish- 
ing Memorial Auditorium would be 
“a relatively hassle-free option since 
MemAud isn't on the historic register" 
[“Will Burlington's Next Mayor Spare 
Memorial Auditorium?’ March 7]. In 
fact, Memorial Auditorium is listed 
on the State and National Registers of 
Historic Places as a contributing re- 
source in the Main Street- College Street 
Historic District. Being listed does not 
in and of itself preclude the possibil- 
ity of demolition, but it is an important 
fact to keep in mind as the city assesses 
potential options for die future of this 
important historic structure. 

Devin Colman 
BURLINGTON 

Colman is the state ofVermont’s Historic 
Preservation Ret’iew Coordinator. 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Yourfeedbackmust.. 

. be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content : 

• Include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 
for accuracy and length. 

Your submission options include: 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

• feedback®^ eve ndaysvt com 

• SevenDays P.O.Box 1164. 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


The Good 

Life just got 

CHEAPER! 

Treat 

yourself: 

• Over 1500 wines 
and champagnes 

• Over 150 local 
and international 
cheeses 

• Vermont delicacies 
& chocolates 

• Discount gourmet 
foods 

• Gift Baskets for 
all occasions 

• Lots of free 
samples everyday 



( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 \TiHUtom Rd., So. Bufagtos IT 05403 

(Hex! to the Alpine Sfcapi 

802.863.0143 

Open 7 day 1 10aa-7pm 


“I 

WANT ^ 

todo^P^ 

THAT!” • * 

Of 

course 
you do! 

BOW MEOW 
Pet Grooming School 

Spring Session begins 

March 2G. 2012 

BowMeowPetGrooming.com 
or Celt 878. DOGS (3647) 

Peyment Plans - 

VISfl/MC Accepted «V / ^ 7 
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NEWS 

14 SunCommon Conflict? 
VPIRG’s Solar Company 
Wont From Orgto Inc. 

16 Will a New Polling 

Institute Put Castleton 
State College on the Map? 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 

18 Friends With Benefits? 
Miro Weinberger’s Social 
Media Network 


ARTS NEWS 

20 VT Filmmaker Recounts 
Craptastic! Tale of Anna 
Nicole Smith 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

20 Breeding Robots? 

Eternal Life? Technology, 
Spirituality and Art 

BY MEGAN JAMES 

22 UVM alum Jon Kilik 


REVIEWS 

59 Music 

Wooden Dinosaur; Spaces-, 

Stone Bullet, Stone Bullet 

62 Art 

“All Aboard: An Exhibition of 
Trains,” Bryan Memorial Gallery 

68 Movies 

Silent House; Shame; 

John Carter 

36 Food 

Yama Japanese Restaurant, 

St. Albans 


FEATURES 

28 Blow Hard 

Environment: Fifteen 
years after Searsburg, why are 
Vermonters still fighting about 
wind power? 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

32 Rock Star 

Art: Vince Illuzzi Sr. carved 
out alife — and Smithsonian- 
worthy sculptures — 
in Barre's granite sheds 

34 Women’s Glib 

Theater: Shirley Valentine 
at Vermont Stage Company 
BY ERIK ESCKILSEN 

38 Toasting Your 
Neighbor 

Food: To the east, New 
Hampshire is having its 
own liquid renaissance 
BY CORIN HIRSCH 
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Food: A Vermont bill seeks to 
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Musicologist Scott Ainslie 
talk s Rob ert Johnson 
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Open season on Vermon 
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Vermonters on the job 
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BY DAN BOLLES 

79 Mistress Maeve 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 
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VIDEO 

Stuck in Vermont: Rusty DeWeea 
Eva Sollberger accompanies "The 
Logger" as he visits a class at Lamoille Unio 
High School. DeWees'signature show kicked 
off the yearlong Centennial Celebration at 
Hyde Ru-k Opera House last weekend 
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FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by andybromage 




Right-to-Die Legislation 
Gets New Life 


H ans penner was battling stage 
IV lung cancer when a right- 
to-die bill was introduced in 
the Vermont legislature early 

in 2011 . 

After a successful career teaching 
religion at Dartmouth College, Penner 
had retired to Wake Robin, a senior 
living community in Shelburne, where 
he became active in the so-called deadi- 
witli- dignity movement. He served on 
the board of Patient Choices at End of 
Life Vermont, the main group behind 
a bill that would give terminally ill 
Vermonters widi fewer than six months 
to live the option of taking a fatal dose of 
medication. 

While undergoing chemotherapy, 
Penner spoke out as a poster child for 
the legislation, saying that when things 
got bad, he wanted to be able to end his 
life - and his suffering — voluntarily. 

“I'm a good Darwinian. I understand 
[death] is a natural thing," Penner told 
Seven Days in January 2011. “But I 
want to be able to make decisions right 
through the end. If that's what it came 
to, my hope is the legislature would have 
passed that bill.” 

Penner died on February 25. The 
legislation he advocated for — called 
death with dignity by supporters and 
physician-assisted suicide by opponents 
- has gone nowhere. Despite Gov. peter 
shumun's support for the legislation, 
Senate leaders have said the votes aren’t 
there to pass it, and that debating a 
doomed bill would be a waste of time. 

Improbably, that bill now has a faint 
pulse — and will finally get a hearing. 
Sen. dick sears (D -Bennington) agreed 
to take three hours of testimony in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee he chairs 
on Wednesday, March 14, to hear from 
the main groups for and against the 
legislation. He acknowledges pressure 
from advocates to “better understand 
their side.” 

But Sears cautioned that there's no 
guarantee the legislation will be voted 
on — by the committee or the full Senate. 
Even if it is, he believes the bill still lacks 
the votes to pass in either chamber. 

But that grim prognosis hasn’t kept 
the opposing sides from lobbying hard. 
Patient Choices Vermont purchased a 
combined total of $8000 in airtime on 
WCAX and WPTZ to show a television 
commercial supporting the legislation 
during evening newscasts this week. 
The group is also circulating a Zogby 


poll the group commissioned in January 
that shows Vermonters favor the legisla- 
tion by a margin of73 to 19. 

The television ad is actually one that 
Patient Choices Vermont ran in 2007 - 
during a previous effort to pass a right- 
to-die bill — showing former Vermont 
congressman dick mallary on his sofa 
with his wife, jeannie brownell, discuss- 
ing death with dignity. As first reported 
by Vermont Public Radio, Mallary, who 
suffered from terminal prostate cancer, 
took his own life last fall by means that 
have not been disclosed. 

In the middle of the new ad, the 
screen fades to black and text appears 
reading, “Congressman Mallary died 



CONGRESSMAN DICK MALLARY, 

FORMER STATE 
REP ALICE COOKRASSETT 
TOOKHER OWN LIFE 

BOTH SUPPORTED DEATH-WITH- 
DIGNirf” LEGISLAIIDN 


waiting for 'Death With Dignity' to 
become law." 

Mallary was a prominent public 
figure, and his death is a potent symbol 
for the death-with-dignity movement 
But he and Penner are not the only right- 
to-diebackers to pass away while the bill 
stalled. 

Another is Alice cook bassett, a well- 
known former state legislator from 
Burlington who served in the Vermont 
House froml983 to 1992. Bassett died on 
December 28 at age 86. 

Previously unreported is die fact 
that Bassett like Mallary, took her own 
life — by starving herself to death alter 
months of suffering. Her daughter, cindy 
cook, says her mother endured chronic 
pain and “unremitting nausea" after she 
fell and broke her hip in February 2011. 
Cook says her mother asked her to speak 
out in favor of a right-to-die law after 
she was gone. 

“She went to Wake Robin. I visited 
her every day," Cook recalls. “I’d go 
over there and she’d be in tears, saying. 


‘Another day. I’ve got to face another 
day.’ Finally, she said, ‘You know, if I 
could lick this nausea, I’d want to keep 
on living. But sinee it doesn’t appear 
tliat we can, I'm going to stop eating and 
taking my meds.’” 

Cook brought her mother home to 
Adamant but didn't tell Wake Robin of 
her plans. “My sister told Wake Robin 
she was coming to visit me for a few 
days, which was true," Cook says. “But 
they didn’t say that she wasn’t planning 
to come back. And then my sister wrote 
aletter and explained what was going on 
and she was choosing to die." 

It took two weeks without food to end 
Bassett’s life. At one point, Cook says she 
thought about givingher mo titer a higher 
doseof morphine to “help her along" but 
didn't because the next morning, she was 
“clearly very close to going." 

While supporters highlight stories 
such as Bassett’s, groups opposing the 
bill are responding with their own - 
through web video. In one, state Rep. 
anne donahue (R-Northfield), a promi- 
nent voice for disability rights, says 
die legislation “scares" her. Vermont 
Alliance for Ethical Healthcare pro- 
duced the spot that was posted on the 
True Dignity Vermont website. 

“We’ve got so many people who 
clearly don’t have choices and are not 
being helped by family members, or 
are in fact being abused and neglected," 
Donahue says, “and they’re so vulner- 
able to being pressured.” 

The polling and posturing might all 
be for naught. Insiders tell Fair Game the 
bill is at least two votes shy of passage in 
die Senate, and virtually no senators are 
on the fence. 

But adam necrason, the chief lobbyist 
for Patient Choices Vermont, maintains 
hope that a hearing could move the bill. 

“We think the vote is close and the 
facts matter, and they come out through 
die legislative process," Necrason says. 
“The Vermont dialogue is very mature 
on this, and the issue is ripe and ready 
for action.” 

The Commune- ist vs. 
the Socialist 

US. Sen. bernie sanders (I-VT) has raised 
more than $3 million for his reelection 
campaign this year, but no candidate. 
Republican or otherwise, has come for- 
ward to run against him. Until now. 

Republican JOHN macgovern, a former 
Massachusetts lawmaker who lives in 



GOT A TIP FOR ANDY? ANDY@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Windsor, has thrown his hat in die ring 
to challenge the uber-popular Sanders 
in November. Mac Govern has already 
launched a campaign website and iden- 
tified die "skyrocketing national debt” 
as die most serious problem facing the 
country and the focus of Ills campaign. 

He’s also wading into the toxic 
politics of contraception, writing on his 
website that America faces a “full fron- 
tal assault on our religious liberties.” 

Unlikely as it seems, Mac Govern 
might have competition for the GOP 
nomination. Vermont Republican Party 
executive director mike bertrand says 
there's another R considering a run, 
though he did not name the 

"I would not assume by H | U 
any stretch of the imagina- I* sv-d-Mrl- 
don that that is the one can- 
didate,” Bertrand says of MacGovem, 
adding diat he met MacGovern for allof 
“IS seconds" at a GOP fundraiser. 

That’s news to MacGovern, who 
tells Fair Game he believed he was the 
sole GOP contender. “There was no one 
running when I jumped in," he says. ”1 
would expect it's not in die party's inter- 
est to have a primary — people spending 
money defeating each other. I would 
hope they would give me a call.” 

In fact, MacGovem says he delayed 
his decision because he was waiting to 
see if higher-profile Republicans such 
as former governor jw douglas or State 
Auditor tom salmon would challenge 
Sanders. 

MacGovern is a 1980 graduate of 
Dartmouth College and now serves as 
president of the Hanover Institute, a 
nonprofit he founded in 2002 to chal- 
lenge - using rhetoric and lawsuits 
— how the college is governed. He 
sawed four terms in the Massachusetts 
legislature, from 1982 to 1990, and came 
within two percentage points of unseat- 
inga Democratic congressman in 1990. 

MacGovern ran and lost twice for 
the Vermont Senate, in 2006 and 2010. 
In the town of Windsor, he’s served on 
both die development-review board and 
the local budget committee. 

But that's just the resume. Who is 
John MacGovem? That was the head- 
line of a 2009 profile in the Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine. The story turned up 
some intriguing details about his past. 

According to the article, MacGovem 
grew up on a dairy farm in the town 
of Harvard, Mass., that "bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to a hippie commune. 
Children wore robes, milked cows, tilled 
an organic farm.” There was no contact 
with the outside, MacGovern told the 
mag - no newspapers, no radio, no 
television. 


About 100 families lived on die 
farm, MacGovern adds in a more recent 
interview. 

His parents belonged to the Slaves 
of die Immaculate Heart of Mary, a 
Catholic sect founded by a Jesuit activ- 
ist who was ultimately excommuni- 
cated. MacGovem's fadier died when 
he was young and his mother became 
a nun within the order, whose common 
practice was to dissolve parental bonds 
early, according to die article. 

“I was raised to stay there my whole 
life and never leave," MacGovern told 
the Boston Globe in 1985. 

He left the homestead at age 21, at- 

tended Cadiolic school in 

Rome and later enrolled at 
111 I *- >artmouC h’ "'l ,ere he stud- 
ied Chinese language and 
culture. MacGovem went 
on to develop energy projects in China 
and Sou dieast Asia as a partner with die 
Greenwich- Chartwell Group. 

What kind of Republican is John 
MacGovem? His past offers some clues 

He worked on arch neocon donalo 
Rumsfeld's exploratory bid for presi- 
dent in 1988, and on Indiana U.S. Sen. 
dick lugar's presidential campaign in 
1996. MacGovem describes his years 
in the Massachusetts legislature, where 
Democrats held the majority and 
michael dukakis was governor: “I felt I 
did a good day's work if I kept some- 
thing from happening." 

MacGovern says today's Congress 
should tackle the national debt by going 
after “bigbudget busters” such as Social 
Security, Medicare and Medicaid - po- 
sitions sure to draw fire from Sanders. 
So far, Vermont's "socialist” senator 
isn't engaging his opponent; campaign 
spokesman jeff frank declined to com- 
ment on MacGovem's announcement. 

So is MacGovern just the G0P*s latest 
sacrificial lamb? 

Even die candidate seems resigned 

“When you’re on the ballot, you can 
win,” MacGovem offers. “But yes, it’s an 
uphill fight There's higher turnover in 
the House of Lords than diere is in die 
Senate of the United States. I have no 
illusions.” ® 
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local matters 


SunCommon Conflict? How VPIRG’s Solar 
Spinoff Company Went From Org to Inc. 


§ 



F oundersofa new residential solar 
company called SunCommon 
hailed their business at a splashy 
press conference in Williston 
last week. 

Surrounded by an array of solar 
panels, dignitaries including Gov. Peter 
Shumlin and a crowd of new hires wear- 
ing gray company hoodies, copresidents 
Duane Peterson and James Moore said 
their company would change the way 
green business is done in the state. 

But the evolution of 
SunCommon from a pilot 
program of the Vermont 
Public Interest Research 
Group to a private, for-profit 
business illustrates how 
the mission of an advocacy 
organization may be com- 
promised when profits come 
into play. 

In September 2010, the 
consumer and environmen- 
tal advocacy group VPIRG 
launched a bold new program 
that would extend its influ- 
ence beyond the Statehouse. 

Targeting specific Vermont 
towns and counties, it used 
its community-organizing 
model to design and market 
rooftop solar installations to 
homeowners. 

In the course of a year, the 
program — alternately called 
“VPIRG Energy” and “Solar 
Communities" — installed 
130 electric solar systems and 
170 solar hot water systems. According 
to VPIRG executive director Paul Burns, 
the program generated $4 to $5 million 
in sales, raising $275,000 for VPIRG. 

Burns says the idea came from feed- 
back it received during its annual door- 
knocking campaign. "People kept asking 
us, ‘How can you make it easier for me 
to install solar? What can you do about 
that?”’ 

Guiding the program were two long- 
time VPIRG hands who had worked to- 
gether in the group's fight to shutter the 
Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant- 
VPIRG’s energy lobbyist James Moore 
and its board president — and sometime 
employee — Duane Peterson. 

Peterson, former “chief of stuff" for 
Ben & Jerry's, says he came up with 
the program during a brief hiatus from 


his day job at VPIRG and decided to 
“donate" its concept to the advocacy 
group. 

Within a year — by summer 2011 — it 
became clear to all involved that die 
program was a wild success and that 
“it needed to grow out of VPIRG," says 
Moore. “We needed to take on some 
investment capital and start a separate 
company." 

Peterson and Moore spent the second 
half of 2011 establishing a new company, 


thousands of dollars in start-up funding 
for SunCommon, hired a staff of 17 and 
were readying for a public launch in 
early March. But, Moore told the panel, 
“Today I am 100 percent wearing my 
VPIRG hat.” 

Moore went on to advocate for slight 
tweaks to a comprehensive solar incen- 
tive bill signed into law the previous 
spring with VPIRG's support, includ- 
ing a higher threshold below which 
residential solar projects would be given 


which was registered with the Vermont 
secretary of state's office in December 
as a “benefit corporation" — a for-profit 
company with a social mission. By year’s 
end, Peterson and two other VPIRG 
employees had joined the “company” 
- though Peterson remained VPIRG's 
board president. 

Moore was still a VPIRG lobbyist 
when he made his plans public before 
die House Natural Resources and 
Energy Committee on January 10. “I 
think you all have made Vermont a place 
that can lead die nation in residential 
solar,” Moore announced, “and I want to 
be part of that on the other side of die 
coin. So hopefully I’ll be back here, but 
as a small business owner.” 

By the time of die hearing, Moore 
and Peterson had raised hundreds of 


expedited review for approval by a state 
board. He argued that because die aver- 
age Vermont homeowner would require 
a six- or seven-kilowatt solar system, the 
threshold should be increased from five 
to 10 kilowatts. 

“Where the number is now kind of 
makes it a little confusing out in die mar- 
ketplace. Increasing it to 10 would make 
a lot of sense," Moore told the panel. 

A second tweak he argued for 
would fix a loophole that allowed the 
Burlington Electric Department to offer 
just 16 cents for every kilowatt-hour of 
solar energy produced by homeowners, 
rather dian an intended statewide stan- 
dard of 20 cents. Moore said this was 
keeping solar installation companies 
from operating in Burlington. 

“Out there, as we were saying, in the 


real world, in the field, if I — and I will 
be in a couple mondis — were running a 
solar company, would I go to Burlington, 
where the solar rate is different than 
everywhere else — it’s smaller and it's 
totally up in the air in terms of what’s 
going to happen - or am I going to go 
somewhere else?" he asked. 

Coincidentally, Moore's two VP1RG- 
sanctioned tweaks would have direcdy 
benefitted his own business. According 
to internal SunCommon documents 
obtained by Seven Days, 
the company is banking on 
the legislature changing 
the threshold for expedited 
review, noting that, “2012 
legislation will seek to 
extend die less onerous reg- 
istration process to include 
systems up to lOkW - effec- 
tively including all potential 
[SunCommon] residential 
systems.” 

Moore said in a later inter- 
view that SunCommon would 
not do business in Burlington 
until BED pays the foil 20- 
cent incentive — a situation 
that would be resolved if the 
legislature passes the fix for 
which he was lobbying. 

Is all this kosher? 

Rep. Michael Hebert 
(R-Vernon), who sits on the 
energy committee, says he 
likes and respects Moore but 
hebelieves the testimony had 
“a bad flavor to it.” 

Committee Chair Rep. Tony Klein 
(D-East Montpelier) says he found it 
“weird" that VPIRG created the solar 
installation program in the first place, 
given the group's advocacy mission. 

“It’s odd. There’s no question about it 
that it's odd,” he said. “I've never heard 
of it happening before. But again, what's 
even odder is if nobody within the orga- 
nization questions it” 

Executive director Burns doesn’t 
think Moore had a conflict of inter- 
est when he testified. “When he was 
working for us, he was advancing the 
precise policies VPIRG was standing 
for and will continue to stand for going 
forward,” Burns said. “If somebody then 
leaves our staff and sets up a business to 
promote solar energy in the state, and 
that program makes it more possible for 
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that business to flourish, I don’t see that 
as a conflict I see that as a success." 

In a foliow-up interview, however, 
Burns said it would have been better if 
Moore's successor, Ben Walsh, had done 
all the talking during the committee 
hearing. 

"But at the end of the day, fighting 
too hard to make solar affordable is a 
criticism I can live with," Bums said. 

Unshackled from its nonprofit 
parent SunCommon is now poised to 
make some cash. According to company 
documents, revenues are expected to 
grow from $2.2 million to $3.4 million 
by 2014. In dint time, net income is pro- 
jected to increase from $490,000 a year 
to $L1 million. 

If that happens, some VPIRG board 
members will be rewarded. 

In addition to board president 
Peterson, SunCommon’s principal 
investors in the million-dollar start- 
up include VPIRG board treasurer 
Mathew Rubin, secretary Crea Lintilhac 
and member Barbarina Heyerdahl. A 
number of other big VPIRG donors 
also count themselves as SunCommon 
investors. 

The company’s pitch to potential in- 
vestors borrows the metrics and meth- 
ods of VPIRG’s pilot program. And the 
VPIRG website still refers interested 
customers to “the new solar venture.” 

For all diat, according to company 
documents, SunCommon plans to pay 
VPIRG $100,000, pending an indepen- 
dent appraisal of transferred assets. 
Burns confirmed that the figure cited is 
“about accurate." 

H arder to quantify is die value of the 
relationship Moore and Peterson 
sought with Green Mountain Power. 
In August 2011, the duo approached 
GMP about partnering with the electric 
company to offer a solar lease to its 

According to SunCommon docu- 
ments, “Green Mountain Power’s CEO 
and senior staff invested significant time 
with us to develop this innovative utility 
partnership," and Moore and Peterson 
flew to California with a GMP repre- 
sentative to tour a solar manufacturing 
facility. 

Green Mountain Power never 
sealed the deal, but documents indicate 
SunCommon continues to believe it has 
“die inside track to GMP” and will be 
“in an ideal position to leverage the util- 
ity’s brand image, access to capital and 
billing systems to dramatically Increase 
our sales.” 

GMP spokeswoman Dotty Schnure 
only confirmed discussions between the 
two companies. 


“While we are not involved in 
SunCommon's solar leasing program, 
we wish them the best in their efforts to 
bring solar to Vermonters and hope diey 
are very successful,” she said. 

Moore and Peterson’s negotiations 
with GMP occurred against the back- 
drop of the largest proposed electric 
utility merger in Vermont’s history. In 
July 2011, GMP's parent company, Gaz 
Metro of Canada, secured a buyout of 
Central Vermont Public Service, the 
only electric company in Vermont larger 
than GMP. If a state board approves 
the merger, the resulting company will 
control 70 percent of Vermont's energy 
market. 

SunCommon documents presup- 
pose die merger’s approval, saying, 
“what will soon be the kirgest utility in 
Vermont has shown great interest in 
forward-thinking energy planning." 

Meanwhile, VPIRG had to decide if 
it was going to take a stand against die 
merger. But because of the ongoing talks 
that summer between the solar spinoff 
and GMP, Bums says he made sure 
Moore did not play a role in VPIRG’s 
deliberations on the matter. 

Barry Bernstein, president of die 
Washington Electric Cooperative's 
board of directors, remembers it dif- 
ferently. He says Moore represented 
VPIRG at an August meeting of po- 
tential merger opponents. Burns 
confirmed that, but said Moore was 
replaced in such discussions shortly 
thereafter. 

VPIRG filed a motion to intervene 
in the pending merger in October and 
filed testimony in December generally 
supportive of the deal, saying it held 
“substantial benefits, both short and 
long term," for Vermonters. Though 
VPIRG raised questions about die con- 
centration of power Gaz Metro would 
hold over the state’s transmission util- 
ity, it backed die broader ou dines of 
the deal. 

Sen. Vince llluzzi (R-Essex/Orleans) 
was disappointed. An outspoken op- 
ponent of the merger, he noted, “It’s the 
perfect tiling for VPIRG to take the lead 

llluzzi doesn’t think it’s a coinci- 
dence that GMP continued to negotiate 
with die VPIRG spinoff as the merger 
was debated. 

"Green Mountain Power, by provid- 
ing diat opportunity to VPIRG, was 
able to convert a potential foe into an 
ally, a business partner. I don’t see it 
as anything nefarious. I see it as a very 
thoughtful and smart business move," 
he says. “I give diem a lot of credit for 
having essentially parted the waters for 
the deal to go through." ® 




local matters 


Will a New Polling Institute Put 
Castleton State College on the Map? 


§ 


V ermont wasn't a big enough 
prize in last week's Super 
Tuesday presidential primary 
to earn much attention from 
the GOP candidates or the national 
news media. But a public opinion poll 
conducted by a little-known college 
in Rutland County was mentioned by 
political analysts from coast to coast 
— including MSNBC's “Hardball." 

“In Vermont, a poll from Castleton 
State College shows Romney in the lead, 
but Santorum within striking distance," 
said Chris Matthews, the hyperactive 
host of "Hardball," as he ran through a 
slew of poll numbers five days before 
the election. "Amazing! Look at this; 
Romney 34, but Santorum right up there 
at 27 up in Vermont Don’t you love the 
publicity that gives all these colleges 
with their polling?” 

Dave Wolk sure does. Recalling his 
reaction as he watched the “Hardball" 
clip, the Castleton State College presi- 
dent says, “I looked at the TV and said, 
•Well, yeah!'" 

With the launch of the Castleton 
Polling Institute last fall - its first poll 
was released February 27 - the ambi- 
tious state college just west of Rutland 
hopes to follow the lead of Quinnipiac 
University, Marist College and other 
academic institutions that have distin- 
guished themselves by building top- 
notch public opinion research shops. 
As campaigns have become year-round 
affairs, these schools have built national 
brands by providing fodder for politi- 
cos and the insatiable media that cover 

A polling institute has been a dream 
of Wolk’s since he took the helm at 
Castleton in 200L From his vantage 
point, a poll promises the school as much 
publicity as a winning football team. But 
unlike sports, the poll will provide “an 
on-campus site for meaningful research 
in public policy. 

“This is a pretty blue-collar campus, 
and our students for the most part have 
jobs, and this provides a service-learning 
opportunity where they can make some 
money and learn a lot,” Wolk says. “It’s 
just a win-win for all of us, and if it puts 
Castleton on the national map, all the 
better. And if Chris Matthews wants to 
keep talking about us, we won’t mind.” 

The Castleton poll will also be a win 
for data-hungry political observers, 
journalists and politicians. While much 



of the country is saturated with survey 
data, Vermont has a paucity of polling, 
leaving tlie public relianton pundits and 
emeritus political-science professors to 
make educated guesses about where the 
local electorate stands. 

The University of Vermont’s Center 
for Ru ral Studies conducts an annual poll 
to measure opinion on a wide variety of 
issues in the state. State Sen. Bill Doyle 
(R-Washington) conducts an informal, 
unscientific poll on Town Meeting Day 
each year to survey voters on hot-button 
issues of the day, such as the 
future of Vermont Yankee 
and whether the state should 
legalize marijuana. Rep. Sam 
Young (D-Glover) got into 
die game last year with his own Doyle- 
style town-meeting survey. 

But there's no poll that regularly 
tracks Vermont politicians’ approval rat- 
ings or sizes up potential election match- 
ups. The most competitive statewide 
race in the past six years — the 2010 gu- 
bernatorial election between Democrat 
Peter Shumlin and Republican Brian 
Dubie, and the five-way Democratic 


primary that preceded it - produced 
just a handful of public opinion polls. 

One was commissioned collabora- 
tively by WCAX Channel 3, WDEV-FM 
and Vermont Business Magazine. The 
three local media companies hired 
Maryland-based Research 2000 to 
survey Vermonters in February 2010 — 
six months before the primary and nine 
months before the general election. 

In die other poll, Vermont Public 
Radio hired Washington, DC-based 
Mason-Dixon Polling & Research to 
gather views on a number of 
statewide races and issues 
less than a month before 
the November election. 
Additionally, New Jersey- 
based Rasmussen Reports polled the 
race four times, though that outfit has 
come under withering criticism from 
New York Times pollingguru Nate Silver 
for questionable polling practices and a 
history of inaccuracy. 

WCAX News Director Anson 
Tebbetts says his audience values polling 
data, though it can be expensive for his 
station to produce. He's looking forward 


to visiting the Castleton program and 
potentially partnering with the survey 

Ross Sneyd, VPR’s news director, says 
the Castleton Polling Institute could be 
particularly valuable if it tracks public 
opinion not just on political horse races, 
but also on substantive policy questions. 
“I think if they're out there trying to get 
die pulse of Vermonters' opinions on a 
broad range of things, I think that’s more 
interesting to folks who listen to us — 
and to us ourselves," Sneyd says. 

That’s one of die goals, says Rich 
Clark, director of the Castleton Polling 
Institute. In his last job, running the 
Survey Research and Evaluation Unit 
at the University of Georgia’s Carl 
Vinson Institute of Government, Clark 
established a quarterly, statewide survey 
called die Peach State Poll, die purpose 
of which was to track changes in opinion 
on a wide range of issues. 

“This is the undervalued role of 
polls,” Clark says. “It creates a historical 
record of public opinion over time.” 

If Clark can find the money, he’d 
like to do the same in Vermont. But 


POLITICS 
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don’t expect it to be called die “Green 
Mountain Poll.” 

"Our plan is to brand e 


said Mitt Romney); whether they sup- 
port a four-year gubernatorial term (58 
percent did); and whether they back a 


; Castleton,” he says, joking, constitutional amendment limiting 01 
“Contractually, I'm obligated to say the side spending on political campaigns (76 
name ‘Castleton' every hour — e 
I'm driving in the car by myself." 

Castleton has invested around ing the outcome of die Vermont presi- 
$100,000 getting the polling institute dential primary? In Clark's view, pretty 
off the ground, according to Wo lk. That well. 

price tag includes half of Clark's salary, “Political scientists are brilliant at 
wages for student pollsters and outfit- predicting die past," he jokes. “But I 
ting a 16-station, computer-assisted honesdy believe we were pretty close to 
polling facility. Eventually, the school being on." 

hopes the program will pay for itself The Castleton poll had Romney lead- 
through fees paid by businesses, media ing Rick Santorum 34 to 27 percent, with 
oudets and government agencies that Ron Paul coming in third at 14 percent 
contract with the survey shop. Clark and Newt Gringrich drawing 10 percent 
isn't certain yet how often the institute On Election Day, Romney ended up win- 
will poll Vermonters; ning 39.7 percent 


that depends on how 
much paid work it 
gets to support the 
“free" surveys. 

Describing the in- 
stitute as a nonparti- 
san entity, Clark says 
it would likely refuse 
to run polls for indi- 
vidual candidates, 
though he said it is 
possible Casdeton 
might permit a can- 
didate to buy an individual question 
a poll, so long as the arrangement v 
fully disclosed. 


IF CHRIS MATTHEWS WANTS 


WE WON'T MIND. 

CASTLETON STATE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
DAVE WOLK 


of die vote, while 
Paul came in second 
with 25.5 percent 
Santorum took 
23.7 percent and 
Gingrich garnered 
8.2 percent 

Clark attributes 
the differences 
between his predic- 
tions and the final 
results to two fac- 
tors: First, when the 
Casdeton poll was being conducted - a 
little over two weeks before the election 
— Santorum was surging nationally. 


A key selling point for potential His numbers dropped ill 


clients, he says, is that money spent 
Castleton polls will stay in Vermont. 

That's one reason the school decided ballots 
to build a call center on campus instead gained 
of farming out the work to out-of-state 
vendors. Another reason, Wolk says, is 
that the school is committed to employ- 
ing students - who major in everything 
from marketing to exercise science - 
and incorporating die institute into the 
school’s academic program. 

“This is part of our civic engagement 
mission," Wolk says. "Service learning is 
important to us, but it also educates the particularly happy about 
students about survey research, and it’s the press, 
pretty sophisticated.” 

For the first poll, Casdeton students than I 
interviewed 800 randomly selected we sen 
Vermonters over several days in mid- 
February. They asked respondents who 




Super Tuesday approached. Second, the 
notion of Democrats talcing Republican 
mischief in the primary 
weeks 

before the election — a factor Clark did 

“An open primary is so goddamn hard 
to predict,” he says. “We had estimated a 
far tower percent of Democrats crossing 
over because diat idea came out after we 
did the poll.” 

Nevertheless, Clark was pleased with 
the outcome of die poll — and he was 
reception in 

‘The media reaction was far greater 
:pected. In Georgia, every time 
it out a release, we got press, but 
usually a one-day news cycle. It 
forgotten widiin a couple days” he 


they planned to vote for in the presiden- says. “This had a longer life span than 
tial primary (34 percent of Republicans I'm used to." ® 
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local matters 


Friends With Benefits: How Miro Weinberger’s 
Social Media Network Helped Him Win 
the Burlington Mayor’s Race 


M iro Weinberger's land- 
slide 20 -point win in die 
Burlington mayoral elec- 
tion took many voters 
by surprise. But in one crucial arena, 
Weinberger held a decisive lead from the 
start: social media. 

In internet time, the three years that 
elapse between Queen City mayoral 
elections are an eternity, and you could 
argue diat this was the first such election 
in which social media 
really mattered. In 
2009, independent 
mayoral candidate 
Dan Smith garnered 
praise for Ids tech savvy and social net- 
working efforts - but Facebook was just 
branching out from its role as a college 
networking site, TNvitter was still a niche 
product and Smith finished in a distant 
fourth place. (In 2012, Smith endorsed 
Weinberger.) 

In a phone interview, Weinberger 
says that social media played a “very 
significant" role in his victory. “We be- 
lieved from the start that it would be an 
important part of the campaign," he says. 
It wasn't die only factor responsible for 
the win; Weinberger had significant tra- 
_ ditional advantages, including a superior 
S voter identification effort, fundraising 
> dominance and organizational support 
5 from the state Democratic party. But to 
z be sure, a powerful social-networking 
^ presence helped the previously unknown 
Weinberger build name recognition 
and compete with his opponents' more 


established, traditional networks. 

For most of the race, Miro practically 
owned Facebook. He targeted Burlington 
users of the site, spending $7000 on ads 
before the caucus and another $5000 
before Town Meeting Day. He led his 
diree Democratic opponents by more 
than 200 “likes” during caucus season 
and had 1500 total on Town Meeting Day 
— more than three times as many “likes” 
as Kurt Wright. (Wanda Hines created 
neidier a Facebook page nor Twitter 
account for her campaign; she garnered 
just 5 percent of die vote.) 

Weinberger jumped into Twitter 
early, blasting out tweets from his 
@MiroBTV account even before declar- 
ing his candidacy. Wisely, Weinberger 
did his own tweeting for much of die 
campaign, although “Team Miro” took 
over some TVvitter duties late in the 
game. Jason Lorber already had a Twitter 
audience for the legislative updates he 
made as (olVerniontJason, but he was 
unable to translate that into momentum 
in the mayor's race - perhaps because 
his campaign made most of its mayoral 
updates from a different, new account, 
@BTValues. 

Weinberger’s investment in social 
media earned him more than just 
name recognition; it brought in cash. 
Weinberger says diat a trio of online fun- 
draising drives, promoted via Facebook 
and email, raised $35,000. 

The viral nature of social media means 
a candidate is never wholly in control of 
his or her online presence. Weinberger's 



“Mirocialite" team of campaign staffers 
and supporters boosted his visibility daily 
by tweeting links to his much-vaunted 
plans or key endorsement statements, 
while rushing to the campaign's defense 
when others criticized him. On Facebook, 
Miro backers supplemented content from 
the campaign itself with posts of their 
own, professing dieir support According 
to statistics provided by die Weinberger 
campaign, about 12,000 people read a 
Facebook post with Miro's name in it in 
the week leading up to the election. 

It helped that Weinberger, with his 
libera] social views and entrepreneur- 
ial, business-friendly spirit, largely fit 
the profile of the iPhone-happy young 
professional - Weinberger called them 
“creative economy types" — who are the 
lifeblood of Burlington's social networks. 

The importance of social media 
wasn’t lost on Kurt Wright His cam- 
paign team produced a series of YouTube 
clips featuring endorsements from local 
community members, as well as footage 


of the candidate responding to questions 
posed via social networks. And Wright's 
volunteers were committed to live- 
tweeting mayoral debates. But these ef- 
forts weren’t enough to override Wright's 
self-professed lack of tech know-how. 
More importandy, they failed to engage 
Burlington’s social media crowd as effec- 
tively as Weinberger did. 

At one debate, Weinberger pointed 
out that he was the only mayoral can- 
didate who owns a smartphone. Wright 
responded that voters wouldn’t cast their 
votes based on what kind of phone a 
candidate uses — and he’s probably right. 
And web savvy alone doesn't guarantee 
victory diese days - take, for instance, 
democrat Phil Hammerslough, who 
peppered his campaign literature with 
references to the honey badger YouTube 
sensation, and Sean Hurley, an entre- 
preneur who helped craft Weinberger's 
digital strategy. They both lost in city 
council races. 

But as Burlington's economy increas- 
ingly relies on creative, tech-focused busi- 
nesses and relatively young entrepreneurs, 
future Queen City candidates would 
be remiss to ignore the digital realm. 
An active, personal presence in online 
social networks could be as important as 
canvassing neighborhoods and eating at 

Then again, who could have imagined 
in 2009 what this year’s election would 
look like? By 2015, we might well be talk- 
ing about which candidate has the best 
Pinterest boards. © 
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7 Questions for “Move to Amend” 
Cofounder David Cobb 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

T week. 

Last Tuesday, on Town Meeting Day. 60 Vermont towns passed resolutions 
calling on Congress to amend the U.S. Constitution to repeal Citizens United 
v. Federal Election Commission, the 2010 Supreme Court ruling that spawned 
super PACs and gave corporations the same First 
Amendment rights as Hesh-and-blood humans. 

This week, David Cobb, cofounder of Move To 
Amend, will make two appearances in Vermont — 
in Waitsfield and Burlington - to build support for 
the campaign. A Texas-born lawyer, Cobb is best 
known for running for president on the Green Party 
ticket in 2004. after Ralph Nader opted to run as an 
independent. But he has since turned his sights to what might be an even loftier 
goal: passing the first major constitutional amendment in more than 40 years. 
Seven Days cau^it up with Cobb by phoneon March 12. 

SEVEN DAYS: Not to spoil the surprise, but what will you be talking about on 
your swing through Vermont? 

DAVID COBB: First, to help celebrate the real victoryin thetown hall meetings. That's 
the first step, but let’s take steps two, three and four: to amend the U.S. Constitution to 
abolish corporate personhood and establish that money is not speech, 

SD: How exactly do we do that? For a lot of folks, this goes back to sixth- 
grade civics. 

DC: The constitution makesit clear that thcre'sonly one way to ratify a constitutional 
amendment, but two ways to propose it. The proposal can come from cither two- 
thirds of congress or two-thirds of the states, and a ratification requires three- 
quarters of the states. So we need to build the momentum for a proposal. 
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Sorrell Holds DC Fundraiser, Illuzzi 
Inches Closer to AG Challenge 




A s die vultures circle overhead, Vermont^ potentially vulnerable attorney 
general, Democrat Bill Sorrell, says he’s gearing up for a fight. 

Reached last week on his way back from a Washington, DC, conference of the 
National Association of Attorneys General. Sorrell said he held a fundraiser Sunday 
night that netted him “thousands" of dollars for his eighth reelection campaign - 
his first competitive race in years. 

“If you're asking me if Fm afraid of a fight, die answer is no,” Sorrell said. “My 
first DC fundraiser ever in almost IS years? 1 think diat’s a sign of taking it seriously" 
Even as Sorrell works to fill his campaign coffers, state Sen. Vince Illuzzi 
(R-Essex/Orleans) said the odds are 75 percent that he'll challenge Sorrell this 
November. The longtime Northeast Kingdom legislator, who also serves as Essex 
County state's attorney, said he spent the week reaching out to friends throughout 
Vermont to gauge support for a run. 

He also found himself in media interviews revisiting why his law license was 
suspended andhe was nearly disbarred in the 1990s— and whether that disqualifies 
him for the state’s top legal job. 

“Some people react in different ways to missteps in their life and I think I 
learned from it and moved forward,” Illuzzi told Seven Days. 
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VT Filmmaker Recounts the Craptastic! 
Tale of Anna Nicole Smith’s Last Movie 


m 


O nce upon a time, a young mini- 
mogul in sleepy Rutland, Vt„ 
decided to make a splash by 
casting a notoriously erratic 
tabloid bombshell in his next film. His 
distributor said, "Please don’t do this.” 
His friend, a former primetime soap star, 
reluctantly agreed to produce. 

The bombshell was chronically late 
to the set and could barely speak her 
lines (when she wasn't trying to rewrite 
them). But the ambitious director knew 
he could capitalize on die public’s vora- 
cious interest in her to build buzz around 
his sci-fi spoof. The tactic worked 
beyond his wildest dreams, edgewood 
studios, formerly known mainly as a 
maker of low-budget disaster flicks (one 
starred a very young Jesse Eisenberg), 
was suddenly being mentioned on 
“Entertainment Tonight,” Fox News and 
CNN. 

Then, in 2007, just before the first 
scheduled test screeningol Illegal Aliens, 


director david giancola learned that Anna 
Nicole Smith was dead. Five months 
earlier, the fatal overdose of die star’s 
20-year-old son had cast a pall over die 
film. Now the media spotlight Giancola 
had courted glared harder, as cable news 
outlets rehashed the sordid details. 
When Illegal Aliens finally appeared on 
video, critics were quick to denounce it 
as exploitation, and its illegal downloads 
exceeded its sales. 

But Giancola had an ace up his sleeve. 
Unable to insure the 2005 shoot (be- 
cause of the reputations of Smidi and 
costar Joanie “Chyna” Laurer), he’d 
devised a seat-of-the-pants “insurance 
policy”: crew members filming behind 
die scenes. “If something goes wrong,” 
he remembers thin lung, “we’ll have a 
reality show.” 

Giancola's footage would take years 
to see the light of day - not as a reality 
show but as a documentary. Screening 
for the first time in its finished form 



Breeding Robots? Eternal Life? Conversation 
Series Explores Technology, Spirituality and Art 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


§ 


I magine uploading die contents of 
your brain to a supercomputer, so 
diat even after death, you could 
live on in a virtual world — hanging 
out widi your resurrected friends and 
family, having sex widi whomever you 
wanted, feasting on perfected versions 
of your favorite foods and reaching a 
kind of digital enlightenment 
It sounds a lot like heaven, no? 

It’s actually the vision of robotics 
professor and futurist Hans Moravec, 
who, along with popular science authors 
such as Ray Kurzweil, believes that our 
exponentially improving technology 
will eventually lead to what they call 
“singularity," a phenomenon in which 
die human brain becomes one with 
technology. The anticipated results: 
greater-than-human intelligence and 
perpetual happiness. 

“If you look at popular science books 
on [robotics], they tend to tell function- 
ally religious narratives,” says Robert 
Geraci, a religious studies professor at 
Manhattan College who explores the 
idea diat advancements in technology 


could grant us eternal life. He’ll join 
University of Vermont assistant profes- 
sor of computer science josh bongard 
on Wednesday afternoon for die first 
in a series of conversations 
at Shelburne’s All Souls 
Interfaith Gathering 
that will explore 
the convergence 
of technology, 
humanity, 
spirituality 
and art. 

The 
talks, 
moder- 
ated by the 
former host 
of “Profile'' 


FRAN STODDARD, 

are cosponsored by 
the SHELBURNE MUSEUM, 

Shelburne Farms and All Souls, 
in conjunction with the museum's 
upcoming exhibit, “Time Machines: 


Rockets, Robots and Steampunk." Other 
speakers include Aubrey Silicic, a re- 
searcher at Carnegie Mellon University 
who is developing a therapeutic robot 
for children with disabilities 
(she'll bring the robot 

along); and Shelburne 
resident John abele. 
die founder 

and cochair 

of medical- 



pany Boston 
Scientific. 

A Josh Bongard Though it may 
creation seem counterintui- 
tive, the crossover of re- 
ligion, science and technol- 
ogy is fundamental, says Geraci. 'Just 
believing that the scientific method is 
functional” and that the laws of physics 


are the same everywhere takes a leap of 
faidi, he says. “There are certain things 
you have to believe in order to make sci- 

Think of our culture’s unwavering 
faidi diatpouringmoney into nanotech- 
nology and robotics is going to solve 
humanity's problems, Geraci suggests. 
“That particular faith, that technology 
can save us from ourselves, is really old 
but doesn't have a good track record." 

Take, for instance, predator 
drones. “We could use robots to 
send them to Mars, to send them 
to deep-sea canyons to teach 
ourselves about the world,” 
Geraci says wistfully. “Or we 
could send them to Idll people in other 
parts of die world." The last option, he 
says, is a mistake. 

As for that mind-uploading thing, 
Geraci is skeptical. While he believes 
that in the next few decades we may be 
able to begin learning languages by up- 
loading dictionaries to our brains, he has 
his doubts about singularity. 

Sure, we can continue to increase our 
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next Tuesday at the green mountain film 
festival, it’s called Craptastic!. And its 
protagonist is not the former Playmate 
of the Year but Giancola himself. 

For a while, he says in a phone in- 
terview, he let the footage lie because 
he had “a lot of anger about the whole 
thing.” Finally, one summer, Giancola 
asked Edgewood interns to go through 
the tapes. "I found a story there,” he 
recalls. “I found some heart there and 
some drama.” 

It took three more years for Giancola 
to edit the raw material into Craptastic!, 
which juxtaposes his set footage with 
media clips. “At some points I’ve walked 
awayindisgust — at myself, at die media, 
at the whole thing,” he savs. Gradually, 
though, Giancola started to find the pro- 
cess “cadiartic." The film got less angry 
as his friend and producer, John James, 
encouraged him to “take die 'fucks' out.” 
And Giancola realized he needed to nar- 
rate the documentary himself - in a 
confessional, self-deprecating mode. 

That meant detailing how he lied 
to the media — when, for instance, he 
denied drugs were used on the set of 
Illegal Aliens. “I told out-and-out lies; I 
told fanciful stories; I bent things to do 
what was best for the film,” Giancola 


says now. No one ever fact-checked his 
claims, he notes. 

Giancola says he’s currently work- 
ing on getting a distribution deal that 
could put Craptastic! in theaters next 
fall. He’s “gratified" by the laughter he’s 
heard at test screenings, and he hopes 
not to repeat the experience of Illegal 
Aliens, when “no matter what I did, we 
got accused of trying to make money off 
Anna's death." 

That’s why, says Giancola, he wants 
to stress that “Craptastic! is not about 
Anna Nicole Smith.” Indeed, while the 
set footage shows Smith struggling to 
speak coherently, it's more sad dian 
scandalous at this point. The real shock 
lies in seeing the star and her entourage 
plopped down in bucolic Vermont, 
strutting their stuff in bams and down- 
town Rutland. 

Giancola says die movie is “about me 
and the people who went into it very 
wide eyed. ... You get to watch how we 
all get eaten by die media monster." © 

B Craptastic? fallowed by O&A wlthOavid 
Giancola and Jctin James. Tuesday 
March 20. 6:15 pm at the Pavilion Auditonum. 
Montpelier. S9. Advance ticketing into at 
greenmounlamfilmfestival.org. 


machines' computational power, but 
there are limits. “A really simple com- 
puter tends to work a heck of a lot better 
than a complicated one," Geraci notes. 
“All you need to do is compare your 
laptop to your calculator and see which 
one breaks down more often." 

We may never be able to craft a ma- 
chine as failsafe as the human brain. 
“For most of us, the brain keeps work- 
ing, and it doesn’t seem to miseompute 
in horrible, distressing ways," he says. 
“I wonder whether it's really plausible 
to have software that complex that's not 
incredibly brittle." When Geraci imag- 
ines the great mind-uploaded robot, 
“It says about three words and then it 
breaks," he says. “Or it opens its robotic 
eyes ... and then breaks." 

With robotics rock star Bongard 
behind such a hypothetical project, 
though, you never know what could 
happen. Last fall, Bongard was named 
one of 94 winners of die Presidential 
Early Career Award for Scientists and 
Engineers, which came with a $500,000 
research grant. He doesn't build robots; 
he breeds them, creating virtual envi- 
ronments in which digital creatures can 
evolve. 

It sounds a lot like playing God, but 
Bongard sees his experiments through a 


practical lens. “As a scientist, I’m agnos- 
tic,” he says. “I like to build machines." 
Ultimately, he says, he’s interested 
in developing technology that helps 
people and exploring what it means to 
be adaptive. 

“We often breed robots dial look like 
they have intelligence,” says Bongard. 
“That’s where the philosophy comes 
in — what is die difference [between 
us and them]? When you interact widi 
someone, they seem to have conscious- 
ness, but how do you know?" 

As for the future, Bongard notes that 
the blending of human and techno- 
logical systems has already begun. Just 
look at die development of retinal and 
cochlear implants and glasses that allow 
the wearer to project the internet right 
onto their lenses. 

“The whole cyborg vision ... it’s al- 
ready occurring," Bongard says. © 
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Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


SWEETPERKS 



ABSOLUTE WELLNESS: 

$50 TOWARDS SERVICES AT 
ABSOLUTE WELLNESS DAY 
SPA FOR ONLY $25 

Absolute Wellness offers signature 
facials, using high quality organic skincare 
products, waxing, specialty massages, and 
re. Find your perfect treatment today! 



MYSTIC WATERS DAY SPA: 
FULL SET OF GEL OR 
SIGNATURE SYSTEM NAILS 
FOR ONLY $21 

Mystic Waters Day Spa is Franklin Count/s full- 
service day spa, where guests are provided 
the highest quality individualized services. 
Mystic Waters’ signature system nails is 
an all-organic nail care treatment that is 
natural and healthy to your real nails. 
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SNAP-DRAG DRUM DUO 

Saturday. March 31 $16.20 $8.10 
North End Studios. Burlington 

‘Killer technique and inspired musicality." 

— Drum! Magazine 

SWEETBACK SISTERS 

Fri., March 16 SOLD OUT 
Vergennes Opera House, Vergennes 

Check out the rollicking country swing of 
the Sweetback Sisters, featured on Prairie 
Home Companion. 
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and more! Between ticket deals, 
get local perks on shopping, 
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Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
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UVM Alum Jon Kilik Talks About 
Producing The Hunger Games 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



L ast March, when we asked 
film producer and University 
of Vermont alumnus Jon Kilik 
about his next project, an 
adaptation of Suzanne Collins' best- 
selling young-adult novel The Hunger 
Games, he described it as a modestly 
budgeted movie that might draw some 
attention. 

That's one way of putting it. Since 
then, PR for the $75 million Lionsgate 
film has come fast and furious, as 
have online reactions to it. When fans 
of Collins’ dystopian trilogy weren’t 
griping publicly about the ethnic 
composition of the cast (was 
Jennifer Lawrence “too white" 
play the heroine?), they 
gushing over the successive 
teaser trailers. In February, : 
parody mashup of the trailer 
with Lana Del Rey’s “Video 
Games” went viral. Tabkiids 
insisted diat the stars of 
The Hunger Games were 
already feuding with their 
Twiligh t box-o ffice rivals. 

And this is before anyone 
has seen the movie: “We've done 
our best to keep it under wraps," 

Kilik says. All the hype could be 


warranted, though; as the film's March 
23 release approaches, fans are snap- 
ping up midnight-screening tickets. Co- 
owner Merrill jarvis says he’s already 
sold out some shows at die majestic 10. 

Kilik himself will be back in Vermont 
diat weekend — first to take questions 
at a benefit screening at the Majestic, 
then to lecture at UVM's Davis Center. 
We caught up with him for a phone 
interview before he embarked on his 
press junket 


B Screening of The Hunger Games with Jon Kilik and UVM professor emeritus Frank 

Manchel. Sunday. March 25. 4 p.m. at the Majestic 10. Wllllston. S20: proceeds donated to 
the UVM Film and Television Studies Program in honor of Lucille Jarvis. Tickets available at 
the Majestic and Roxy box offices or uvmtickets.com. 

r=h Kilik will also speak (without a screening) on Monday. March 26.7 pm in the Grand Maple 
k=a Ballroom of the Davis Center. UVM. Burlington. Free. 


SEVEN DAYS: In the past you've produced a lot of what the industry calls 
"specialty" or art-house films [including Babel, Do the Right Thing, Biutiful 
and 25th Hour). How was this different? 

JON KILIK: The approach I take to every film is: Respect the film. That is, to respect 
the underlying material and to make the absolute best movie possible. As far as the 
commercial success, I can’t be too responsible for that: those are really marketing 
issues and issues of taste. I choose material that I connect with. 


SD: Adapting a popular series, you have to deal with fan expectations. 

JK: It comes with responsibility, when you deal with a book that has sold millions 
and millions of copies around the world— Probably everybody has a different image 
in their head. You can’t satisfy everybody’s. You have to stay true to the core values 
and ideals and the tone of it. 

SD: You've made films with political themes (such as last year's Miral, about a 
young Palestinian who becomes radicalized], and some readers see them in 
Collins' books, as well. [Lawrence's character, Katniss Everdeen, competes in 
televised gladiatorial combat at the will of an imperial ruling class; the name 
of her homeland, Panem, is a play on the old Roman formula of keeping the 
people docile with "bread and circuses."] Does that aspect come into the 
film? 
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SHAKESPEARE'S SITCOM 

The Comedy of Errors might 
be the closest a William 
Shakespeare play ever gets 
to an episode of "Seinfeld." 
One of the bard's earliest, 
shortest and most farcical 
plays, its plot unfolds like a 
classic sitcom: Two sets of 
identical twins, separated at 
birth, spend one hilarious day 
repeatedly crossing paths. 
What ensue are misdirected 
attacks, seductions and arrests, as well as accusations of infidelity, theft, 
madness and possession by the devil. 

"There's a reason one of [Shakespeare's] nicknames isthe Bawdy Bard." 
says director Ian Belknap, whose touring production of The Comedy of Errors 
stops by the st. jo wisbury academy next week. The tour is a collaboration of 
two of the nation's leading Tony Award-winning troupes, the Acting Company 
and the Guthrie Theater. 

Belknap's rendition of Errors is rife with slapstick and well-timed puns, as 
well as nods to Charlie Chaplin, such as the Little Tramp-inspired costumes — 
worn-out bowler hats and canes— for one set of twins. But he also stresses 
the story's humanity. "Ultimately, [the twins] are looking for each other to find 
themselves," says Belknap, and citesone of his favorite lines: "I to the world 
am like a drop of water/ That in the ocean seeks another drop." 

Belknap's Acting Company has a reputation for breeding stars — Kevin 
Kline, Patti LuPone and Rainn Wilson are all alumni. Started 40 years 
ago by the first graduating class of Juilliarcfs Drama Division, the troupe 
attracts young professional actors in the first stages of their careers. What 
distinguishes it from other acting conservatories? "We have a great affinity 
for language," says Belknap. 

The Acting Company teaches the public, too. In conjunction with each 
tour, it offers student matinees — such as Julius Caesar for area students 
next week — and workshops in acting clowning and sword fighting. The 
company's more intensive middle and high school programs "break down the 
huge wall of prejudice that most children have about Shakespeare." 

Belknap himself was no fan of the bard in high school:'! viscerally 
remember sitting there and thinking. This is so boring." What was the 
problem? "Our teacher never told us they were plays," he says. 

Shakespeare isn't for reading alone in silence, Belknap says he discovered 
after watching Richard Burton's Hamlet. It's for bringing to life on the stage. 

MEGAN JAMES 

THE COMEDY OF ERRORS' 

Performed by the Acting Company and theGuthrie Theater in Fuller Hall. St, Johnsbury 
Academy, on Wednesday. March 21. 7 p.m. S12-3S. The troupe performs Julius Caesar for 
local high school students the same day at 10 a.m. Info. 748-2600. catamountarts.com 


JK: That’s one of the reasons I was so excited about doing it. For me, it’s not strictly 
science fiction; it’s an allegory for our world today. It’s something we can all relate 
to, not so distant from the world and the future diat especially young people today 
face. Farcical politics, a crumbling economy, an increasingly soulless culture ... A lot 
of kids feel that those in power can't be trusted. That’s what the kids in the story are 
going through, and yet they still harbor hope. 

SD: What made director Gary Ross [whose first feature, Pleasantville. Kilik 
also produced] a good choice for The Hunger Games ? He hasn’t been known 
for action-oriented movies. 

JK: I don't really think of the movie as an action film. It’s really about people. It’s 
a very personal journey; that's how the book reads. Gary as a writer has done that 
extremely well with scripts like Big and Pleasantville: alternate universes where 
the world is kind of turned on its head, anchored in believable reality. That's what 
he did very successfully here, as well. You always have to believe the truth in diis, 
even if the concept reads far-fetched. (?) 
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Dear Cecil, 

In 1939, a U.S. marshal in the 
territory of Alaska received a 
prisoner plus a judge’s order 
to hang him. According to 
an article I read [in Alaska 
Justice Forum. Spring 1996), 
the marshal had no experi- 
ence with hanging and found a 
federal publication to provide 
guidance. The story is ambigu- 
ous about whether there was 
an official federal manual on 
hanging or various published 
aids available for marshals. 

Did such a manual exist, 
what did it contain and does 
the federal government still 
provide manuals on capital 
punishment methods? 

David Kenway 

T he federal govern- 
ment has manuals for 
everything, David. Egg 
grading Blueberry loss 
adjustment. (Don't ask me.) And 

To be dear, the article you 
mention doesn't say die mar- 
shal found a federal publication. 
Radier, it reports. “1 think they 
got a few books out of libraries 
somewhere, probably from the 
U.S. Marshal Service, to tell them 
how a hanging was to be set up 
and carried through." And why 
not? Libraries were the Google of 
the 20th century, just as talking 
to actual human beings was the 
precursor to Facebook. 

You may ask: Who needs a 
manual for hanging? How com- 
i plicated can it be? Depends on 
H what you’ve got in mind. If the 
3; only goal is death and never mind 


whcdier it's cruel or unacsthodc, 
you can simply tie a noose around 
the prisoner's neck, hoist away, 
and wait while he or she slowly 
strangles. 

A less appalling method is to 
break die prisoner's neck, nor- 
mally by dropping from a height, 
causing immediate unconscious- 
ness and quick death. In the 
early days, though, drops were 
relatively short, often less than 
three feet, which didn't always 
produce die intended result. 
Prisoners often still strangled 
and. once in a while, survived, 
leaving the authorities with the 
decision of whether to rehang 
them or to interpret the event as 
a message from above and com- 

A better approach was 
needed, and the so-called long 


drop, usually of seven to ten feet, 
gained favor in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. But while more is better, too 
much — depending on the con- 
demned's size and musculature — 
is really bad. as decapitation can 
result To help themselves and 
their colleagues consistendy de- 
termine die proper drop height, 
in the late 1800s executioners 
began to develop charts known 
as 'drop tables,” correlating pris- 
oners' weights with how far they 
needed to fall. 

The tables were refined over 
the years, but hanging disas- 

in famous screw-up happened 
at the Nuremberg war crime 
hangings in 1946, when several 
Nazi prisoners were executed 
using too short a drop, leaving 
them dangling but, for an excru- 
ciating interval, not dead. One 
struggled for 24 minutes before 
dying. Conversely, in 2007, Iraqi 
executioners hanged Saddam 
Hussein's half-brother. Barzan 


Ibrahim al-Tikriti, using a drop of 
nearly eight feet and yanked his 
head off 

Another critical element is the 

developed not only for length 
and thickness but also material, 
noose design and lubrication, 
since the noose must tighten 
smoothly' at the instant of maxi- 
mum extension. The rope has to 
be strong enough to survive the 
drop withoutbreaking.but not so 
thick that tightening is impeded. 
The traditional hangman's knot 
wasn't always used: British stan- 
dards called for a noose formed 
with a brass ring or eyelet to 
minimize friction, allowing the 
rope to slide quickly through and 
(ideally) produce a firm snap of 
the neck. 

Finally we come to the scaf- 
fold, which must be structurally' 
sound, capable of supporting sev- 
eral people plus the momentum 
of the dropping prisoner, and 
equipped with a smooth-acting 


| and reliable trapdoor. Various 
g designs have been used over the 
| years: those preferring the tried 
s and true might turn to the official 
British scaffold design, first pub- 
lished in 1885. 

We spent some time hunting 
for whatever hanging guidance 
might have been available in the 
U.S. in 1939. and frankly there 
may not have been much. The 
best we could do was a rough 
plan of a scaffold drop in the 
1892 book My Experiences as an 
Executioner by the British hang- 
man James Berry. 

Matters were put on a more 
systematic basis in 1944 when 
the U.S. War Department pub- 
lished official pamphlet number 
27-4, Procedure for Military 
Executions, which provides ev- 
erything from rope specifications 
to instructions on what music 
to play before and after. Of par- 
ticular interest are the detailed 
dimensioned drawings and bill 
of materials for a complete scaf- 
fold - one trip to Home Depot 
and any competent carpenter 
could build one. Conspicuously 
omitted arc drop tables and de- 
tails of hangman's knots; possibly 
because of the 1946 Nuremberg 
fiasco, these were included in the 
1947 edition. 

No federal hanging manual is 
currently available that we could 
find, presumably because hang- 
ing by the U.S. military has been 
discontinued and is no longer 
specified for federal crimes. 
However, although we didn't 
look, we wouldn't be surprised to 
learn there were federal manu- 
als for other methods of execu- 
tion, since we’re one of the few 

where guidance on this subject is 
still in demand. 
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I t’s hard to go a week without seeing a 
story tied to Vermont’s growing drug 
problem. Most of the state’s burglar- 
ies. armed robberies, assaults and 
other violent crimes are directly linked 
to theopiateepidemic, which also takesa 
major toll on the courts, corrections, ER 
visits, psychiatric admissions and other 
emergency services. 

Prescription pills have surpassed 
heroin as the most commonly abused 
opiates in Vermont, reflecting national 
trends. The U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration reports that two-and-a- 
half times as many Americans are now 
abusing prescription painkillers as are 
using heroin, cocaine, hallucinogens and 
inhalants combined. In 2012 , it seems, 
America's biggest drug cartel is Big 
Pharma. 

Yet, with Vermont's streets lit- 
tered with powders, pills and rocks 
designed to dispel the pain, however 
fleetingly, the state has largely avoided 
the ravages of methamphetamine, 
aka crank or crystal meth. Unlike 
other rural areas, the Green 
Mountain State - indeed, most 
of New England - has managed to 
dodge the crystal bullet. 

In 2010, according to DEA figures, 
drug agents in Indiana seized 599 meth 
labs and dump sites; in Tennessee, 1197; 
and in Missouri, 1624. In contrast, just 
three labs were reported in Vermont 
that year, and only 13 diroughout New 
England. While the dearth of meth labs 
doesn’t necessarily mean Vermonters 
aren’t snorting or smoking die stuff — 
some arrives by mail — die DEA reported 
fewer than two kilograms seized in 2010. 
A national survey on drug use and health 
that measured state-level methamphet- 
amine use ranked Vermont 45th, with 
only 0.17 percent of people admitting to 
using the drug. 

Is it dumb luck? The vagaries of geog- 
raphy? Vermonters' natural aversion to 
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We just had to ask... 

How has 

Vermont avoided 

the crystal meth 

epidemic? 

: *1 

BY KEN PICARD 


a nasty, destructive and highly addictive 
substance that makes users paranoid, 
aggressive, violent and ugly, while also 
turning communities into hazardous 
waste dumps? Or have Vermont's pre- 
ventive measures successfully buffered 
die slate from one of the most cosdy il- 
legal drugs out there? 

Understandably, some in local law 
enforcement are reluctant to speculate 
publicly on why Vermont isn’t breaking 
bad. Why draw the unwanted atten- 
tion of meth dealers to a new, untapped 
market? Others suggest it's far more dif- 
ficult to explain the absence of an illegal 
dmg trade than die presence ofone. 

“I guess we're just thankful that it 
hasn't hit us the way it has in other 
states,” says Capt Glenn Hall, director of 


the Vermont State Police drug task force. 
“If we were inundated with these things, 
we'd have our hands full.’' 

Still, theories abound. According to 
one, Vermont doesn’t have a major meth 
problem because it doesn’t have many 
oudaw motorcycle gangs, which have 
historically been linked to medi produc- 
tion and trafficking. In contrast. New 
Hampshire has more meth, so die theory 
goes, because it has more biker gangs. 
And bikers prefer riding in the Granite 
State over die Green Mountain State 
because New Hampshire doesn't have a 
helmet law. 

Could Vermont’s helmet law thus 

be keeping meth at bay? Anthony 
Pettigrew, an agent widi the 
DEA’s New England division in 
Boston, won’t speculate. 

“There's many, many 
variables, and a lot of it 
comes down to guesswork," 
Pettigrew says. “I'm not going 
to get into the guessing game.” 
A fellow agent in the DEA’s 
Washington, DC, headquarters 
is more amenable to offering 
theories. Agent Todd Scott spent 
many years working in “medi states," 
including his boyhood home, Kentucky, 
where in 2010 the DEA seized 931 labs. 
Scott says die notion that Vermont’s 
dearth of bikers has kept meth away 
sounds dubious. 

"That might have been true in the 70s 
and ' 80 s, but we don’t see motorcycle 
gangs involved in meth labs and meth 
trafficking the way we used to. We just 
don't,” he says. 

Although die evidence is limited, 
Scott suggests that a more probable ex- 
planation has to do with a commonly 
used mediod of cooking meth, which 
requires anhydrous ammonia, a chemi- 
cal fertilizer found on large farms. He 
says the meth problem grew more severe 
in states such as Missouri, Kentucky, 



Indiana and Tennessee because of the 
availability of large tanksofthe chemical, 
which created a “perfect storm" for meth 
making. 

On the West Coast, Scott says, biker 
meth networks have largely been replaced 
by Mexican “super labs," which crank out 
massive quantities of meth. Indeed, just 
weeks ago the DEA seized 750 pounds of 
mediamphetamine, with a street value of 
$34 million, in San Jose, Calif., one of the 
largest meth busts in U.S. history. 

On the East Coast, Scott notes, more 
common are the “mom-and-pop labs” 
that use a single-pot cooking method to 
produce smaller, user-quantity batches. 
What's worrisome, he adds, is that the 
higher-potency, higher-volume Mexican 
meth is starting to make inroads in die 
east, direatening to overtake the locavore 

One possible factor working in 
Vermont's favor, suggests VSP's Hall; The 
state was proactive early on in passing 
legislation to regulate die sale of over- 
the-counter products containing ephed- 
rine, pseudoephedrine and phenylpropa- 
nolamine, all of which are precursors to 
meth production. 

Today, “smurfing” or sending runners 
to many different pharmacies to buy up 
small quantities of these products, is less 
common in Vermont than elsewhere. 
That said, Vermont still lacks a search- 
able database to help police identify 
who's smurfing, or where. Some other 
states have passed laws requiring that 
the precursor products be sold by pre- 
scription only. 

In die absence of odier reliable theo- 
ries to explain our good fortune, perhaps 
it's lime Vermont considers a similar 
measure. © 
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Rescuer From Above 


BY KEN PICARD 
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Chuck Pandolph 
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Chief flight nurse. North 
Country Life Flight 
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Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


C huck Pandolph's “office” doesn't 
have much elbow room. Located 
in the rear compartment of a 
twin-engine Bell 430 helicop- 
ter, it’s just eight feet long and three- 
and-a-half feet wide. Those are tight 
quarters, especially when he’s working 
on a patient who's 6 feet 2 inches, and 
250 pounds and just fractured his skull 
skiing at Whiteface Mountain. 

Still, Pandolph's office has one 
helluva view. He's chief flight nurse for 
North Country Life Flight Air Medical 
Rescue Team. Since 1989, die not-for- 
profit medevac helicopter has been 
providing critical emergency care to 
New York’s North Country — at no cost 
to patients. Based in Saranac Lake, it 
serves an area from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Champlain, and from die southern edge 
of the Adirondack Park to the Canadian 
border. Life Flight can turn a two-hour 
ambulance ride into a 15-minute flight, 
which often means the difference 
between life and death for a seriously ill 
or critically injured patient 


Pandolph, 63,is a Saranac Lake native 
who's been working with Life Flight 
for 21 years. Like most of its crew, he 
got started as a volunteer emergency 
medical technician, then worked in 
an emergency room before attending 
nursing school. All told, he's been 
involved in medicine "in some shape or 
form” since 1972. 

Amongthenation's900orsomedevac 
helicopters, North Country Lift; Flight’s 
is unique in that itis owned, operated and 
dispatched by the New York State Police. 
The pilot and one crew member are state 
troopers, which means Life Flight can 
respond to a variety of incidents, such as 
car accidents, shootings, plane crashes, 
escaped convicts and search-and-rescue 
operations — "Pretty much anything you 
can imagine," Pandolph says. 

Just minutes after the 9/11 attacks, 
Life Flight was deployed to New York 
City, 300 miles away. During Tropical 
Storm Irene, Life Flight was “all over 
die place,” Pandolph says; in Vermont, 
it assisted with die resale of a Lamoille 
River boater who'd gone over a dam. Life 
Flight doesn't even have to land to make 
a rescue. Pandolph can be lowered on a 
cable and hoist his patient back up in a 
basket. And his pilot can fly in the dark 
using night-vision goggles. 

About 80 percent of Life Flight's 
patients go to Fletcher Allen Healdi 


Care, about 20 minutes by air from 
Saranac Lake; die rest go to hospitals 
in Albany or Syracuse. Though Life 
Flight takes just one patient at a time, 
it’s hardly a first-class flying experience. 
As Pandolph puts it, “It’s not comfort 
but survivability we're looking for.” We 
asked him to elaborate on the tricky 
logistics of rescue by air. 

SEVEN DAYS: How does flight 
medicine differ from working a 
ground ambulance? 

CHUCK PANDOLPH: First of all, 
in most helicopters, it's extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to do CPR 
because of its size. You can’t hear in 
there, so, consequently, all your patient 
assessments are based on looking at 
them, looking at your monitors, feeling 
for pulses and a lot of palpitation of the 
chest to make sure it rises and falls. You 
have to use all your other senses. You 
can’t use a stethoscope. You’re not going 
to hear [sounds such as] gurgling, or 
even hollering sometimes. We're sitting 
there with helmets on and communicate 
back and forth to the pilot and other 
crew member. Sometimes we don’t even 
allow the patient to communicate with 
us because it’s distracting. 

SD: Besides extensive medical 
training and experience, what does it 
take to work a medevac helicopter? 


CP: You also have to be able to sit in that 
environment and not get sick. It seems 
like a simple thing, but some people can 
fly forward, but if you put them in a seat 
that’s facing backwards, they get sick 
to their stomach. Air sickness is a big 
thing that sometimes separates people 
[between] doing it and not doing it. 

SD: What’s it like once your patient is 
aboard? 

CP: The helicopter, unlike a ground 
ambulance, is a very small box. You 
can't pull over to the side of the road to 
sort out whatever medical emergency 
comes up... So you do any intervention 
you can before getting into that tiny 
little box. Then you've got to think of 
all the possible circumstances that can 
occur while you're in that little box 
and be prepared to deal with it. For 
example, a simple thing like making 
sure that if you need to start an IV or 
do an intubation, you can just reach 
for them and not have them buried 
underneath something. 

SD: Ever had any scary in-flight 
incidents? 

CP: No. These pilots, I trust them with 
my life I've flown with them for 21 years. 
They're New York State Mice pilots who 
have rigorous training and have gone 
through thousands of hours of flying So 
they're pretty responsible about when or 
when not to fly. Sure, we've flown through 
some bad weather, but I've never felt 
unsafe or in harm’s way. 

SD: What's the hardest part of your 
job? 

CP: It’s a lot of waiting around. It's like 
any fire department or rescue squad. 
The downtime and paperwork and 
logistics of keeping your credentials up 
to date are the hardest part for me. 

SD: And the easiest part? 

CP: Frankly, the easiest part is flying 
with die patients. As you do this and 
become more experienced, when 
you're flying in the helicopter, you 
feel like dial’s your office. When you 
get back to the [ground] and have to 
stay awake and do all your paperwork, 
that’s the hard part. @ 
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■ power 
weren't up for official 
debate at this year's 
meeting in the 
Northeast Kingdom town of 
Sheffield. The 16 massive wind turbines 
on a ridgeline in the town's northeast corner 
have been turning since October, and most Sheffield 
voters showed up to decide how to spend the annual 
$520,000 payment the town will receive every year for 
the next 20 years. 

But the drama began 15 minutes into what would 
become a nine-and-a-half-hour meeting, when embattled 
selectboard chair Max Aldrich was called on to defend his 
longtime seat on the board. Aldrich played a pivotal role 
in negotiating Sheffield's contract with die First Wind 
developers — and since then, he's been the target of ac- 
a local newsletter accusing the selectman of 


Aldrich's wife, Maureen, addressed the crowd with a 
voice changed with emotion, refuting die claims, and then 
turned to Max. "Max, diis is not what you deserve after 25 
years,” she said, to the applause of many of the gathered 

The public skirmish speaks to the tensions simmering 
beneath the surface in Sheffield, says Sutton resident Paul 
Broulia.who lives a mile from the nearest turbine. “It’s like 
an armed camp over diere." he says of the little Caledonia 
County town of 703 residents, where the median house- 
hold income hovers justbelow $35,000. 

But he might as well be speaking of the ongoing war 

years after Vermont’s first commercial wind installation 
went online in Searsburg, the batde appears to be getting 
more pitched, not less. And its fiercest warriors are envi- 
ronmentalists, fighting against each other. 

In one comer, and mustering greater numbers and po- 
litical might, are those who say the state must aggressively 
pursue the development of renewable-energy sources, 
including large-scale wind. There’s a tradeoff in building 
roads and infrastructure into previously undeveloped 
habitat, they admit, but die bigger problem 


change, with its far-reaching, global implications — de- 

Not so fast, clamor the opponents of ridgeline wind 
power, who say the cost of developing the state's iconic 
mountamtops is too great to wager. Annette Smith, execu- 
tive director of Vermonters for a Clean Environment, says 
that even as proponents advocate for sacrifice in the face 

ging, “Don’t sacrifice us.” 

‘They are making climate-change victims out of the 
people who live around die projects,” she says. 

Vermont environmental activist Bill McKibbcn 
balks at that statement. Visit Bangladesh, or El 
Salvador or even the trailer parks washed 
away in Hooding from Tropical Storm 
Irene if you’re looking for victims of 
climate change, he says. 

"I do understand why people value 
their ridgelines." says McKibben. “It's a 
very good sign that a certain kind of envi- 
ronmentalism has sunk in deep enough that people don't 
want to turn over their landscape to the highest bidder. 
That said, we’re facing the most important civilizational 
challenge in human history when it comes to climate 
change.” 

Between the two sides, it's no man's land. 

‘It's a ‘nonversation,’” says Lukas Snelling, the direc- 
tor of Energize Vermont, a group that opposes large-scale 
wind development arguing it’s out of sc ale wi th Vermont’s 
landscape. 

“Wind divides. It divides communities. It divides 
families. And it divides environmentalists," says Vermont 
writer Tom Slayton, a former editor of Vermont Life maga- 
zine. "It's a very, very tough issue, and people tend to line 
up on one side or the other." Part of the problem, he says, 
is that “the 
not clear.” 

Turbine Size 

Vermont’s first 
ridgeline in 

198-foctf t owers w much small 

Sheffield, and the facility's capacity taps out at 6 mega- 
watts. The 11 550-kilowatt turbines are already obsolete 


by today's standards, which can n 
repairs slow and difficult, but the 
blades are still turning. Green 
Mountain fttwer oper- 
ates the facility c 
leased land, and 


generate enough power for about 1600 homes. 

Before Searsburg Vermont was home to the 
world's first megawatt-sized turbine. The pilot 
Smith- Putnam windmill started spinning in 1941 
on Grandpa's Knob, near Castleton, with the help 
of General Electric and Central Vermont Public 
Service. The experiment was short lived, in large 
part because mechanical problems proved too 
difficult to fix during wartime. The prototype was 
retired in 1945 and dismantled a year later. It was 
not an experiment without promise, though. In an 
introduction to engineer Palmer Putnam's 1946 
book about the experiment, a former dean of en- 
gineering at MIT wrote of the turbine, “And hence 
it proved that at some fotui 
illuminated and 


countries such as Denmark, Spain and Germany 
rolled out long-term, consistent support of the 







new technology, and today wind energy accounts for 
roughly 20, 13 and 8 percent of those countries' elec- 
tricity, respectively. 

The Searsburg project was, in its own way, some- 
thing of an experiment; The site served in part as an 
education and research facility for wind generation in 
the Northeast, and lessons learned at Searsburg have 
factored into the design and performance of newer 
facilities. The project has come under attack from 
opponents, such as Energize Vermont, who claim that 
the turbines are inefficient and the energy produced 
atthe site is expensive — but GMPsays that just isn’t 
true. In 2010, the facility generated enough 
electricity to supply more than 2000 homes. 
The power sold at 6.3 cents per kilowatt hour, 
te that GMP says is more affordable titan 
almost any other in-state renewable- 


Searsburg town clerk Josie 
Kilbride, who lives within 
sight of the turbines, 
doesn't remember 
much of a hulla- 
baloo about the 


ents attended. Wilmington real estate 
agent Meg Streeter turned out for some, curious 
about the effect the turbines might have on the 
real estate market. A number of residents moved 
away after the project went up, she says. Others 
moved in. 

“It wasn't like an exodus," Streeter says. 

Armand Roy was one of the newcomers. He 
lives on Route 8 in Searsburg. Asked if he can see 
the turbines fromhishome, he repliesjovially, "Are 
you kidding? They're my sentinels." Roy crosses 
the living room of his small house and peers out 
at the turbines about a mile away. It’s rare that 
he can hear them, he says, but his driveway is a 
popular stopping point for passersby who pull 
over to snap photographs from the road. 

Roy has lived in Searsburg for three years, 
and so he knew full well that he'd be looking at 
the turbines when lie purchased his home. So 
did his neighbor, who has lived next door for 
la vacated because of the 


windmills 


Wind Power — for a Price? 

There may be more - and bigger - turbines 
in Scarsburgls future. The proposed Deerfield 
Wind project would be sited just south of the 


existing development, in the Green Mountain National 
Forest Unlike the original Searsburg windmills, they’ve 
sparked fierce controversy in the region. 

“Twenty years from now, somebody will come along 
and say. Why did you guys let that happen?”' says realtor 
Streeter, who thinks lower income and out-of-the-way 
parts of the state arcbeingtargeted to sacrifice their vistas 
for wind power. 

The new turbines would be nearly 200 feet taller 
than die existing ones and fitted with blinking red lights 
required by the Federal Aviation Administration. Some 
residents have raised concerns about the noise that the 
turbines will generate, the possible impact on wildlife 
habitat and the implications of ceding national forest land 
for wind development But to Kilbride's mind, a silent 
majority supports the project 

Residents in Searsburg voted resoundingly against the 
project in 2007, but by Town Meeting Day in 2008, the 
ayes had it. That's likely because Deerfield Wind agreed 
to pay the town $240,000 a year for the inconvenience of 
hosting die windmills. 

"One could argue, were diey voting for the income or 
the windmills?” says selectman Gerald DeGray, who op- 

Deerfield's developer, the U.S. 
division of Iberdola, SA. in Spain, 
has already earned preliminary ap- 
proval from the U.S. Forest Service 
and Vermont's Public Service Board, 
which regulates the construction 
of eneigy developments. If con- 


structed, it would be the first utility-scale wind project on 
national forest land. 

A number of groups and individuals tried to stop 
the project at various stages of the process. Wilmington 
ponied up $40,000 to hire expertsto look into die impact 
of the wind turbines on bear habitat and real estate values. 
Streeterjoined the group Save OuriRidgelin 
hard against theproject, but in theendshes; 


the old and new towers, they say, 
are like apples and oranges. Until 
the Deerfield turbines are in, Streeter 
says, it’s impossible to know what their 
impact on surrounding communities truly 

That goes for property values, Streeter says, as 
well as aesthetics. Which explains “the gamut of reac- 
tions," she adds. ‘1 think that is totally normal for some- 
thing that you can't see." 

Lowell and Behold 

About half a dozen wind-energy projects are operating in 
construction or under development in Vermont right now. 
Most are earning approval from the Public Service Board 
despite all the objections. Often that approval comes 
widi conditions - 42. in the case of GMP’s Kingdom 
Community Wind project. 

In Lowell, GMP is on track to finish the 21-turbine 
Kingdom Community Wind development 
by the end of the calendar year. This year's 
mild weather kept construction crews 
working through die winter, which is good 
news for the developer: In order to qualify 
for the production tax credits that are 
making the wind farm financially feasible, 
explains GMP spokesman Robert Dostis, 
blades have to be spinning by December 31 
this year. 

Dostis and GMP project manager 
Charlie Puglie are making dieir way up a 
muddy, pocked road cut into die side of 
Lowell Mountain. Even in Pughe’s Chevy 
truck it’s slow going. Dostis is at the wheel and pulls to 
one side of the road to let a heavy piece of equipment 
rumble past on its way down the road. 

“It's nice to see the progress being made,” says Dostis, 
glancing at the crew working on the site of die future 
maintenance building. Tall utility poles march up the 
slope of the mountain. The road passes the first spot 
where contentious blasting has taken place to clear the 
way for turbine pads and road access. Here, die dynamite 
cut eight or 1 0 feet into die rock. In other places along the 
ridgeline, the newly formed cliffs rise 45 feet The clouds 
are rolling in, but off in the distance, just visible on a ridge- 
line to the southeast, the Sheffield towers rise like litde 
matchsticks on their mountaintop. 

“People hear we’re blowing up a mountain,” Dostis 
says, a litde incredulous. The blastingisn’t pretty, but then 
again, he points out. neidicr are most construction sites. 

Back in die truck, winding along the ridgeline, he points 

andlobbied.. to a few handmade signs visible in the trees just beyond 


BLOWING UP 
A MOUNTAIN. 


ut of steam - and money. Smith’s Vermonte^^B 
Clean Environment appealed die Forest Service permit 
People on both sides agree it's not fair to compare the 
established Searsbutg and proposed Deerfield projects; 


s the group the orange tape marking the property boundary'. That, he 
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done in Lowell and surrounding communities and about 
the widespread support the project enjoys among Lowell 
residents. But GMP's Kingdom Community Wind project 
has drummed up the most vocal and arguably heated 
opposition to wind power in the state, including a dedi- 
cated band of protestors who camped on Don and Shirley 
Nelson’s adjacent property and disrupted construction. 
The standoff last fall led to the arrests of some protestors 
and lawsuit threats from GMP. 

Protests aside, Lowell had a lot going for it as a possible 
site for wind development. It is one of the windiest spots 
in the state, based on years of meteorological data from 
a so-called "met tower.” A willing landowner approached 
GMP to pitch the project, and, after GMP's extensive 
campaign to educate local residents about the project, 
three-quarters of the town voted in 2010 to 
support the wind development. Residents 
reaffirmed that decision two weeks ago at 


"We wanted to know if the community 
first and foremost wanted it," Dostis says, 
adding that the company's position at the 

build this." 

Lowell also had infrastructure on its side: 
The wind farm is located near an existing 
electrical substation, crucial for moving 
electricity. Says Lowell resident Donald 
Peterson: "When they listed all the things 
they were looking for, you went, ‘Oh, shit. 
I’m in the crosshairs here.'" 

Still, constructing the project and trans- 
porting the power called for road build- 
ing and clearing ISO acres in the process. 
Craftsbury resident Steve Wright — a former 
commissioner of the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department — was open-minded 
at first He recalls saying to himself, "Well, if 
they can get those turbines in there and get 
them operating without tearing up the land- 
scape, then I may be able to be OK with this." 

But Wright soon decided that it wasn't 
possible. When he 
destruction along with his 
cism about the viability and 
tiveness of wind-power genera- 
tion, he decided the project’s 
pros didn't add up. 

Wright likens ridgeline 
wind to the 


Vietnam-era policy of "burning villages in order to save 
them. We have been duped," he adds. “I'm always sorry to 
say that, but the wind industry has become such a power- 
ful lobby.” 

Two Sides 

Polling suggests that 90 percent of Vermonters support 
wind development, and 74 percent support it "strongly." 
Opponents say that’s just because most people don't know 
the truth of the matter; supporters say it’s a vocal minority 
that has dominated the wind conversation. Dig into each 
side’s arguments, and it’s clear that neither can agree on 
even the basic facts. 

This is what Tom Slayton means when he points out 
that both sides, opponents and supporters alike, can roll 
out any number of studies to "prove" their points. 

"I think people do make up their 
minds and then line up their 

fleet that mindset," Slayton 
says. “It couldn't hurt to 
have facts that everybody 
agrees on. Will we ever 
have those facts? I sure 
hope so, but I think not.” 

Both sides accuse 
the other of providing 
misinformation. And 

point to the same evi- 
dence to prop up their 
claims. Opponents of 
wind power in Vermont 
talk about the for-sale 
signs at properties sur- 
rounding a wind project 
in Lempstcr, N.H., 
as proof that wind 


THE BATTLE 
OVERWIND 
POWER APPEARS 
TO BE GETTING 
MORE PITCHED. 
NOT LESS. 


NVi 


GMP and a busload of Lowell residents v 
thier take was wildly different. 

Andy Tetrcault, who lives in Lowell, says most of the 
visitors were impressed. "We saw catde grazing by the 
windmills totally at case, and it sounded like a modern 
refrigerator running in the houses.” 

Or consider a report out from the Agency of Natural 
Resources that suggests that the Sheffield wind farm 
hasn't compromised the quality of water in nearby 
streams. Operations manager Andy Doak says it's evi- 
dence of First Wind’s environmental stewardship: “We 
continue to prove that, no, we haven't ruined the environ- 

To the contrary, opponents — including a hydrologist 

the state cherry-picked data from sites too far away from 
headwaters to be relevant. 

Then there's the tricky issue of carbon emissions. 
Opponents say that wind energy might not actually cut 
back on the carbon emissions that cause climate change, 
reasoning that because it’s an intermittent source of power 
— meaning electricity is only generated when the turbines 
are spinning — utilities must rely on backup sources to fill 
the gaps. Depending on how efficient or inefficient those 
sources are, they say, power can be wasted in ramping up 
or ramping down production- 

"It’s actually quite simple,” says Wright. “Wind energy 
doesn't reduce carbon emissions." 

He points to a study that suggests wind energy in 
Colorado and Texas has actually increased carbon dioxide 
emissions — but the study was conducted by Bentek, an 
analytics firm focusing on the natural gas and oil markets. 
Wind proponents say the study is nothing more than a 
mouthpiece for the fossil-fuel industry. They point to 
their own studies that show the intermittent nature of 
wind power isn’t a problem until about 20 percent of the 
grid is powered by wind. 

The two sides debate a slew of other issues: noise (neg- 
ligible, say proponents; a threat to quality of life, says the 
other side); cost (reasonable only with subsidies, accord- 
ing to opponents); necessity (opponents say that far more 
of Vermont’s carbon emissions come from automobiles 
and home heating than electricity generation); tourism 
(a nonscientific study conducted by the Vermont chapter 
of the Sierra Club suggests wind turbines wouldn’t scare 
away tourists, but opponents disagree). 

T n the end, the argument comes down to subjective 
emotions and values more than quantifiable, non- 
partisan facts. 

"Beauty is in the eye of the beholder," says 



Personal Sacrifices 

Activists on both sides of the wind-energy debate wonder 
when — if ever — the conversation might budge. 

In Lowell, supporters such as Gert and Andy Tetreault 
- who receive a stipend from GMP to help with outreach 
on the Kingdom Community Wind project - say it's time 
to give the contentious debate a rest. The town has voted. 
Construction is underway. GMP is clearing less land than 
the 150 acres allowed i n their permit and conserving more 
than 2700 acres as one of the "conditions'' of the project. 
They're ready to move on. 

"They refuse to accept that the democratic process 
has taken place,” says Gert Tetreault of the project’s op- 
ponents, sipping coffee at her kitchen table with her hus- 
band. “I believe this isn't at all about stopping Lowell. It's 
about stopping the next project.” 

Andy Tetreault says neighbors are still civil in Lowell, 
but he thinks it’s impossible to make everyone happy on 
this issue. 

‘Today, no one wants to lose," he says. 

Meanwhile, Lowell selectman Alden Warner specu- 
lates that it might just be a matter of time before wind 
projects are accepted — as he believes them to be — as 
necessary, useful and largely unobtrusive infrastructure. 
Warner's mother, who is 91, remembers when the first 
power poles went up in the region. At the time, he says, 
residents disliked those, toa 

"Today we don’t even think about them,” Warner says. 
“In my opinion, that’s exactly what's going to happen with 
wind turbines. Eventually people won't even notice that 
they’re there." 

He also shares the view - with Rep. Tony Klein CD- 
East Montpelier) and Bill McKibben - that it’s time for 
Vermont to "start carryingour own load." 

Warner says, “Let’s step up to the plate and sacrifice a 
little bit of view for the sake of doing something." 

McKibben has stated publicly he’d like to see windmills 
on the ridgelinc of the Middlebury Gap. where he lives, if it 
meant knowing that he wasn’t exporting the side effects of 



AND 74 PERCENT 



that's when we begin getting in trouble.” 

But sacrifice is a hard term to stomach for opponents 
on the other side of the issue - especially when they 
aren't convinced that the sacrifice is meaningful. Lowell 
resident Peterson, for instance, is deeply bitter about the 
Lowell project He watches the expansion at nearby ski 
area Jay Peak and is skeptical that energy produced at the 
Lowell site will make any dent in carbon emissions. All the 
wind turbines and solar panels in the world won’t make 
up for that waste, he says. 

“I lost something that I really, really treasured," says 


Peterson, who trekked along the ridge as a younger man. 
“I'm willing to give up stuff like that if there’s a genuine 
commitment to have that be part of the solution, but it’s 
not part of the solution." 

Wright, meanwhile, feels betrayed by the environmen- 
tal community in Vermont to which he’s belonged since 
1968. 

‘This has been deeply personal for me," he says. "And 
for many of the environmental groups, or so-called envi- 
ronmental groups, I just believe they’re wrong and they're 
making ... decisions guided by financial interests or grant 
funding." 

There’s frustration on the other side, too. 

"I can’t argue with somebody who says they don’t want 
to look at something. I get that. I accept that,” says law- 
maker Klein. But he bristles at the other arguments: That 
the Public Service Board isn't listening. That the noise will 
be unbearable. That bear habitat is being compromised. 
The proof is in the pudding, Klein says: The permitting 
process is rigorous and lengthy, and in Sheffield’s case it 
took eight years and cost an estimated $10 million. 

“How much more of a time-out do people want?" Klein 

Big Picture, Small Town 

Opponents lost the battle to keep wind turbines out of 
Sheffield, despite drumming up an estimated $1 million to 
fund the opposition. Bake sales, barbecue chicken dinners, 
a $75,000 allocation from the town of Sutton - in the end, 
it fell short, the Brouhas say. They made their arguments 
to the PSB, and appealed decisions for as long as they 
could, but when all was said and done, Carol Broulia says. 
“Our voices were drowned out in the process." 

The Brouhas complain that neighboring communities 
don't see the same financial benefits as “receiving” towns 
like Sheffield and Lowell - though in Lowell’s case, GMP 
has set up a Good Neighbor Fund to shuttle some money 
into the surrounding communities. Paul Broulia says fi- 
nancial incentives wouldn't erase the harm he thinks has 
been done in Sheffield — but it wouldn't hurt, either. In 
some cases, residents from neighboring municipalities see 
more of the turbines than people in the towns that stand 
to profit from them. From die second floor of die Brouha's 
Sutton home you can see the Sheffield turbines turning 
silendy over the top of a line of trees. The structures turn 
gracefully, their blades slicing the air in great swoops. 

Ironically, the turbines aren’t visible from the town 
hall in Sheffield, where a standing-room-only crowd as- 
sembled on Election Day. During the long town meeting 
conversation had less to do with the role turbines may 
or may not play in fighting climate change dian widi the 
changes that the new wind farm could bring to a small 

Sheffield voters went back and forth on the issue of tax 
relief: Should they wipe out municipal taxes altogether? 
Should diey sock away more rainy-day cash? This, and not 
wind power, was the reason voters turned out in record 
numbers. Residents decided to allocate half of this year’s 
First Wind windfall to tax relief, which officials estimate 

percent. The rest isgoinginto a savings account 

And Aldrich? He’ll keep his selectboard seat 

In Sheffield, and in much of Vermont the debate over 
large-scale wind generation comes down not to grandiose 
global goals but to small-power politics. ® 


H Kathryn Flagg discusses this story on the :30" on 
WCAX. Channel 3. Wednesday. March 14. at 5:30 pm, 
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Rock Star 

Vince llluzzi Sr. carved out a life — and Smithsonian-worthy sculptures — 
in Barre's granite sheds 



around Montpelier these 

■ ■ l '- ,vs :ll "l ll>e fit’s! 

I will be with Vince iUuzzi Jr., 
the Republican state senator representing 
Essex/Orleans since 1980. Half a century 
ago, however, thoughts in the capita] 
region would have turned to his father, 
granite sculptor Vince llluzzi Sr. 

Now 91, the elder llluzzi worked for 
many years as an independent carver 
in the Barre granite sheds. He was a re- 
spected figure in the industry but little 
known outside it, mainly because he 
wasn’t allowed to sign any of the hundreds 
of sculptures he had drilled and chiseled. 
"The manufacturers didn't want to detract 
attention from themselves," the younger 
llluzzi explains. 

Two of his father’s works have nonethe- 
less been catalogued by the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, which managed 
to trace the unsigned pieces back to their 
creator. 

In a voice made hoarse by the years - 
and perhaps also by his long exposure to 
granite dust — llluzzi Sr. reflected on his 
mostly unheralded artistic career in an 
interview conducted in the Statehouse 
Legislative Lounge in Montpelier. The 
meeting place was chosen by llluzzi Jr., 


who at times repeated questions ad- 
dressed to his nearly deaf father. The older 
man. who wears yellow-tinted eyeglasses 
and walks with a cane, had arrived for 
the Sunday interview clad in a maroon 
suit jacket and yellow vest He thumbed 
through folders of photos and letters he 
had brought along for the occasion, paus- 
ing to point to pictures of his catalogued 
works, clearly a source of particular pride. 

One of them, “Veteran’s Memorial,” has 
stood in a park in Johnstown, Pa., since 
1974, three years after it was commis- 
sioned by two local women whose sons 
were killed in Vietnam. The life-size figure 


of a hclmeted GI holding a child in his 
right arm rests on a granite base, on which 
are inscribed the names of 17 Johnstown- 
area soldiers who died in the World Wars 
or in Korea, Vietnam or die Persian Gulf. 

“Veteran's Memorial" has not rested 
in peace, however. Vandals decapitated 
the sculpted figure five years ago and the 
original head has not been found. Local 
benefactors raised $11,000 to enable an- 
odier Barre carver. Gary Sassi, to re-create 
the head from a maquettc diat llluzzi Sr. 
had preserved. The restored memorial was 
unveiled in 2008. 

Unlike the piece in Pennsylvania, which 
appears static and sentimental, llluzzi Sr.’s 
other catalogued work - a 1964 tribute to 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter Taras 
Shevchenko — is rendered in a dynamic, 
stylized manner like that of a fellow Italian 
sculptor: Michelangela llluzzi Sr. carved 
a writhing, muscular, mythological figure 
straining to free his manacled hands and 
feet from a jagged array of rocks that en- 
circles him. 

Tlie drama of llluzzi Sr.'s depiction is 
enhanced by the hero's placement in relief 
at the center of a larger wall of Barre gray 
granite. Alongside it stands a tall bronze 
statue of a striding Shevchenko made by 
Canadian Ukrainian artist Leo Mol. 






The two-part sculpture's geographical 
placement in a park near DuPont Circle 
in Washington, DC, ignited controversy at 
the lime. The Smithsonian catalog notes 
that there was considerable opposition to 
locating the monument in the U.S. capital 
city due to "the fact that Shevchenko is 
a hero of the former Soviet Communist 
Party.” 

Although he worked in an industry 
known for its socialist agitators, llluzzi 
Sr. was no radical and. as an independent 
contractor, did not belong to the stonecut- 
ters’ union, although he did pay dues in 
solidarity with its members. But he recalls 
with approval the efforts by organizers to 
protect die health of those who labored in 
the sheds amid clouds of deadly dust An 
unknown — but probably large — number 
of Barre granite workers died early from 
lung cancer contracted as a result of 
breathing in crystalline rock particles. 

"There was so much dust in the sheds 
you couldn't see guys a few feet away," 
llluzzi Sr. says. “Some of diem would be 
spitting blood." 

The workers even- 
tually won safeguards 
in the form of ven- 
tilated masks. Even 
afterward, however, "it 
was a tough and dirty 
job," says llluzzi Jr, re- 
calling his distress as a 
high school student in 
the 1960s when he saw 
his 6 tiler’s condition 
after returning home 
from a day in die sheds. 

The elder Illuzzi’s 

industry began in the 
late 1930s with a job finishing monuments 
at a studio on the Barre- Montpelier Road. 
Seventy-five years later, he still considers 
himself fortunate to have found work at S8 
a day during the Great Depression. 

llluzzi Sr. had been brought to 
Vermont by an uncle who ran a retail 
monument oudet in the Bronx; he’d im- 
migrated to New York in 1935 at age 15 to 
avoid conscription into Mussolini's army. 
“I was running away from the fascists,” he 

His first impression of Vermont was 
one familiar to many fla danders: “It was so 
cold! I couldn't believe how cold it was." 
Bom in Giovinazzo, a town on the Adriatic 
in southern Italy, llluzzi Sr. may have been 
especially sensitive to Vermont’s winter- 
time temperatures. 

He didn't stay long, however. llluzzi Sr. 
joined the U.S. Army after die outbreak of 
World War II, neglecting to tell recruit- 
ers that lie was still an Italian citizen. He 
was assigned to a base in Iceland, where 

Italian speakers on board enemy subma- 
rines in the North Adantic. The Army ex- 
pedited his naturalization as an American 
citizen at the time of his discharge in 1945. 


Returning to Vermont a few years later, 
lluzzi Sr. worked as a freelance carver in 
the Jones Brothers shed, which closed in 
1975 and was converted a few years ago 
into die Vermont Granite Museum and 
Stone Arts School. It was at Jones Brothers 
that llluzzi Sr. created the 14-by-10-foot 
Taras Shevchenko sculpture — a work so 
large and heavy that it had to be shipped 
from Barre to Washington in a specially 
outfitted railroad carriage. 

llluzzi Sr. worked in the Rouleau 
Granite Co. plant for about 20 years, until 
his retirement in the mid-1990s. “We kept 
him busy,” recalls Ray Rouleau, the retired 
manager of the company that his family 
sold in 2001 and diat subsequently went 
out of business. “He was a very talented 
sculptor and a real gendeman." Rouleau 
sal's in a telephone interview from his 
home in Venice, Fla 

llluzzi Sr. brought his own tools to a 
space he rented in die plant. There, he 
sculpted headstones and monuments 
from drawings commissioned by Rouleau 
Co. customers while 

his own pieces. Among 
the carvings he made 

memorial to his wife, 
Angela, who died in 
1993 and is buried in 
Berlin. She was the 
mother of three sons: 
Vince Jr.; Frank, a 
dentist in Barre; and 
Joe, who works in die 
telecom industry. 

■They gave me so 
much trouble,” llluzzi 
Sr. says of his sons, a 
faint smile on his creased lips. "He gave me 
die most trouble of all of diem," the fadier 
adds, gesturing toward Vince Jr, who’s 
nearby checking email on a computer in 
the Legislative Lounge. 

But isn’t he proud of his boys? 

“Oh, yes, very proud,” he answers 

llluzzi Sr.’s carvings for the Rouleau Co. 
in the 70s and ’80s were shipped to ceme- 
teries in several states, notes Paul Rouleau, 
who worked in the company’s offices and 
who is now retired in Bonita Sprinjp, Fla. 
"He did everything for us — full figures, 
has reliefs, everything," Rouleau says. "He 
was a great sculptor." 

As an ultimate testament to the 
Rouleaus' respect for llluzzi Sr.’s art. he 

diat stand on either side of that family's 
mausoleum in Bar re's Hope Cemetery. 
On the right side, where Rouleau women 
are interred, stands the Virgin Mary. On 
the left, where the men lie, is a life-size St 
Joseph holding the tools of his carpenter's 
trade. It’s a representation of the working 
man, llluzzi Jr. notes - a tribute to all 
those who have made a living with their 
hands.® 
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Y ou know a marriage is on the 
rocks when one spouse com- 
plains that talking to the other is 
like talking to a wall. But when 
one spouse prefers talking toawall — liter- 
ally— then the end must be near. 

Such is the sorry state of domestic 
affairs described by Shirley Bradshaw 
(nee Valentine) in the opening moments 
of playwright Willy Russell's 1989 Tony 
Award-winning Shirley Valentine. A 
Vermont Stage Company production of the 
play is currently running at FlynnSpace in 
Burlington. 


As die tide character in this one- 
woman show prepares a Thursday-night 
meal for herself and her husband, Joe, she 
narrates a tale of marital woe to the audi- 
ence while occasionally conversing with 
the stage-left wall of her simple kitchen. 
These eccentric snippets of conversation 
come to seem normal after we learn how 
litde life remains in the couple’s relation- 
ship — and after Shirley discloses that Joe 
sometimes vents his dissatisfaction to the 
kitchen appliances. 

In the tide role. Karen Lefkoe - a staple 
of die Middlebury Actors Workshop - has 




embraced an acting challenge of dizzying 
scope: a full-length play in which n< 


n her youth, family life, friends and 
eighbors and a few of the insights at 


character appears (though several others which she has arrived. 


- Liverpool being a region where the yet abandoned its search for 


English accent is distinctive and strong - 
surely adds another degree of difficulty ti 
her performance. 

(Incidentally, non-North American 
English accents have factored promi- 
nently in all three of VSC’s plays this 
season. The company’s final show will be 
Shakespeare's As You Like It.) 


ne, Lefkoe shines as Shirley. Her accent 
ses muster (this assessment based on 
y Beatles interviews heard over 


mng. 


Shirley^ comparisons of marriage t< 
Middle East ('There’s just no solution") 
and of die clitoris to penicillin (they were 
both there the whole time just waiting to 
be discovered) stand out as particularly 
amusing. These ruminations lead Shirley 
to the more profound questions at the 
heart of the play: Whatever happened to 


she makes the role 
her own. While 
some portrayals of 
Shirley Valentine 
play to her long- 
suffering essence, 
such as Pauline 
Collins' turn in the 
1989 film adapta- 
tion, Lefkoe brings 


;. Her 


ity to the 
Shirley, at 42, is lost 
on the road to wher- 
ever her dreams 

e supposed to lead hi 


IE 

Of DIZZYING SCOPE: 

A FULL-LENGTH PLAY 
IN WHICH NO OTHER 
CHARACTER APPEARS 




still cl 

of her circumsi 
described me t 
ingmeajoke.” 

All this changes when Shirley is invited 
by her girlfriend Jane to take a trip to 
Greece. So calcified is her home life that trying 
the prospect of her leaving Joe to fend 
for himself for a fortnight seems incred- 
ible, even to Shirley's own daughter. It’s pithy 
precisely the doubts of people in Shirley’s her character, i 
circle about her capacity to live her own 
life, however, thatfinally push her to shake 

' Scenic designer John Paul Devlin's 
two sets — tlie Bradshaws' modest home, 
with its yellow-on-white interior; and the 
beachfront tavema where Shirley lands 
in Greece — frame this portrait of a life 
safely lived in sedately inviting 
simplicity and light of the production's 
effects reinforce the mood and themes of 
Shirley’s narrative exploration. 

One of tlie play’s notable strengths is 
the way in which Shirley’s monologue 
Hows from topic to topic. In tile first act 
her commentary ranges widely and has 
the discursive, meandering quality of a 

while preparing yet another dinner des- 
tined to go unappreciated. Shirley shares 
anecdotes about recent events, reflections 


years). Having cleared that first hurdle, traveled to Greece fora fortnight's holiday 


with Jane - with- 
out her husband's 
approval. There. 


the events of her 
flight from domes- 
tic drudgery, which 
take some dramatic 


ing, however, is the 
way the risks that 
Shirley has taken 
-. But she can in traveling to Greece fade in the sun. She 
the absurdity hits a couple of emotional bumps on her 
s_ As she says, "If you island tour, but her monologue sacrifices 
depth for a more superficial sweetness — 
reaching the point of trea cle in some spots. 
To be fair, Shirley's bold adventure should 
be judged on its own terms. What she's 
escape is an unsatisfying middle- 
:lass life largely of her own creation. That 
epiphanies are more plainspoken than 


point of criticism. 

Lefkoe embodies this worldview con- 
vincingly. Her energy and cheery smile 
modulate the darker mood that drew 
Shirley out of her shell For her, rock 
bottom is a comfort zone devoid of new- 
ness and discovery - not outright depres- 
sion, more like a bedsore of tlie spirit The 
familiarity of this pitfall of modem life 
The may explain the enduring popularity of 
this play and its quirky protagonist both 
well realized in this production. © 


Saturday & Sunday at 2 p.m.. at FlynnSpace 
in Burlington. S27-3250. Info, 863-5966. 
flynntix.org 
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Plenty of Fish 

First Bite: Yama Japanese Restaurant 



T here's creative sushi, and then 
there’s the Funky Monkey. The 
name of this selection at Yama 
Japanese Restaurant isn't just 
an attempt at Monchhichi-style kawaii 
(Japanese for “cute"). The roll is actu- 
ally composed of eel and banana. 

Such is the adventurousness ofYama, 
St. Albans’ first devoted Japanese spot 
(Chinese Eastern Dragon also sells sur- 
prisingly tasty sushi). But that blessing 
is also its curse. There's nothing wrong 
with ambition, but a kitchen needs to 
back it up with basic skills, something 
lacking in some of die dishes I tried at 

I arrived at the strip-mall eatery 
convinced I had found my new favorite 
restaurant. Hole-in-the-wall Japanese 
is my most treasured cuisine. Moreover, 
since opening early last month, Yama 
lias garnered a unanimous five stars on 
7 Nights, including a glowing review 
from a respected St. Albans chef-owner. 
I could barely stand the excitement. 

The atmosphere was clean and 
bright, with little of the standard 
“new restaurant” ambiance. The 
slightly lived-in feeling bolstered my 
s confidence, reminding me of favorite 
8 Japanese neighborhood joints in my 
> native New York tri-state area. One wall 
< bore a series of artworks that resembled 
2 die patterns on Bill Cosby's “Cosby 
g( Show "-era sweaters. The rest show- 
cased photos of the restaurant's dishes. 
Most were sushi plates complemented 
~ with piles of vermicelli, studded with 
~ drink umbrellas and lit by blue or pink 
9 LEDs. 

5 The Funky Monkey was the first dish 

§ to arrive at my table. A chunk of cooked 
eel made a strange bedfellow with a pile 
of ultra-thin banana slices, but I could 
£ see where the chef was going with die 
o idea. The mushy fruit took the role 
£ more commonly occupied by avocado, 
8! adding a creamy element to the maki. 
However, die strong fishiness of the eel 
and die sweet banana didn’t quite work 
togedier, even with liberal zigzags of eel 
sauce on the plate. 


§ 


What did help was the pickled ginger, 
some of die spiciest I’ve ever tried. The 
burn managed to unify the ingredients 
slightly better dian the sugary eel sauce 
had. At $6.50 for the roll, I didn't feel 
too bad about the misstep. 

At $1L25, die Kiss of Fire roll was 
more expensive but sounded less risky. 


I was drawn in by the promise of “tuna, 
white tuna [and] jalapeno tobiko on 
top." Jalapeno tobiko? Did that mean 
the flying-fish eggs would be drizzled 
with the pepper's oil? Or would bits of 
jalapeno be mixed with die roe? As it 
turned ou t, i t meant there was no tobiko. 

Nonetheless, the roll’s exterior was 


beautiful, with altematinglayers of pink 
and white tuna and each slice topped 
widi a single thin slice of jalapeno. That 
and a dot of sriracha sufficed to give 
each bite a pleasant afterbum. 

The filling of Kiss of Fire lowered 
its marks, diough. The tuna inside was 
finely chopped and mushy, leaving no 
real textural difference between it and 
its pairing of avocado. Both were mixed 
widi panko or tempura flakes. Even a 
soaking in wasabi-muddled soy sauce 
couldn't completely alleviate the dry- 
ness. Another great idea turned misfire. 

The cooked dishes I tried were less 
complicated and more successful. The 
yakitori, or skewered chicken, was 
oddly Americanized with red peppers 
and chunks of canned pineapple, but 
the caramelized, mirin-based sauce was 

Hibachi dinners are a calling card 
at Yama, so I tried one of the least 
expensive, with chicken. The small, 
juicy chunks of meat, tossed in little 
more than soy sauce, were a fun eat, as 
were die noodles. Stir-fried broccoli, 
mushrooms, zucchini and onions were 
cooked to perfection, and I couldn’t get 
enough of the ginger sauce on the side. 
I was less fond of the honey mustard 
our server called “seafood sauce.” And, 
much as I enjoyed the dish, $15.95 
seemed like a steep price for a noodle 
stir-fry. 

The best dish was my last. I’ve tried 
many a fried banana in my day, but this 
version was something special Each 
slice was tempura-fried separately, with 
a subtle milky flavor that only grew 
when vanilla ice cream was placed in 
the middle. Once honey was drizzled 
on top, die dish evoked biblical Israel's 
milk and honey. 

The dessert was the embodiment of 
what the chefs at Yama would do well 
to keep in mind: Simplicity can be deli- 

H Yama Japanese Restaurant. 133 North 
Mai n Street. St. Albans. 524-6660. 
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II side dishes 

I I 8Y CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Last Friday, clean slate 
cafE opened in the historic 
Montpelier building that 
was previously home to 
die Thrush Tavern. With a 
bright new interior, deco- 
rated with Vermont maps 
and travel ads from far-flung 
locations, the spot is worlds 
away from the former water- 
ing hole. It's open for three 


HOME PLACE. NEWHALL FARM. 
SHELBURNE VINEYARD and 

windfall orchard. Among the 
morsels on hand will be lo- 
cally made cheeses, smoked 
fish, grass-fed beef, toffee, 
kale chips, maple syrup and 
popcorn. 


In die spirit of tills year’s 
presidential election, magic 
hat brewing CO. has enlisted 



meals each day. and buzz is 
already building around die 
burger — which is smoked, 
then grilled, courtesy of chef 


It might be warming up 
outside, but at this Sunday's 


Jay Peak Resort, guests can 
feel winter linger on dieir 
tongues. Eight Vermont 
ice-wine and cider makers 
will be pouring their liba- 
tions alongside a spread of 
local fare. 

“Ice wines and ice ciders 
are really true to Vermont 
terra ir, and there’s just now 
beginning to be a critical 
mass of producers,” says 

ELEANOR LEGER, CO-OWner 
of EDEN ICE cider in West 
Charleston. “We hope that 
this will turn into a signature 
event for die north [region of 
Vermont].” 

In addition to Eden Ice 
Cider, vignerons in the 
house will include repre- 
sentatives of BOYDEN VALLEY 
WINERY. CHAMPLAIN ORCHARDS. 


fans to vote on dieir “fa- 
vorite Magic Hat beer of 
yesteryear” for inclusion in 
a special 12 -pack that will be 
released in August. 

Devotees began voting in 
January, choosing from eight 
out-of-production brews. 
Those have been whittled 
to three finalists: jinx, hocus 
pocus and fat angel Visitors 
will soon be able to view a 
campaign video for each on 
the Magic Hat website, then 
vote until April 6 to resurrect 
their favorite brew. 

Notorious “gypsy” brewer 
Brian Strumke of Stillwater 
Artisanal Ales has a job 
everyone would hate: Based 
in Baltimore, he wanders 
the globe, microbrewing 
Belgian-influenced beers at 
established breweries. On 
Monday, he’ll blow through 
the FARMHOUSE TAP & GRIU. 

alongside some of his recent 
creations — Debutante, 
Folklore, Our Side, Stateside, 
Cellar Door and other 
barrel-aged brews. 


Big Pig 

HOTLY ANTICIRATED WATERBURY PUB OPENS THIS WEEK 
It’s been almost seven months since the Alchemist Pub 
& Brewery was forced to shut its doors in the wake of 
Tropical Storm Irene's wrath. This week, its devotees 
will finally be able to return to the beloved building widi 
the openingof prohibition pig. 

Guests will see many familiar faces, says owner 
chad rich. Of the 14 full-time employees at the 
Alchemist when it closed, 11 are now on staff at 
Prohibition Pig. The familiar burgers, fries, wings 
and pretzels are there, too, along with Alchemist 
brews, now produced on higher ground at the 

ALCHEMIST CANNERY. 

Those beers are among 24 on tap and 120 bottles, 
giving PP one of the largest craft-beer 
the Northeast. The bar also 
stocks about 100 bottles of craft 
spirits, many of them hard 
find. 

Rich, tile former 
bar manager at die 

FARMHOUSETAP & GRILL, has 
given that role at PP to 
JEFF BAUMANN, who was 
once his boss behind die 

bar at American flatbread 

BURLINGTON HEARTH. By die 

end of the year. Rich hopes 
begin distilling several of 

iow, Baumann has 
conceived a list of 12 cocktails made 
from craft-distilled beverages - and some 
other surprising ingredients. The Averna Flip features 
herbaceous Amaro mixed with chocolate stout, bitters 
and a whole egg. The Red Delicious pays homage to 
Rich’s formative years in North Carolina with Noilly 
Prat vermouth, applejack, Campari and the deep- red 
Southern soda Cheerwine. 

The food nods southward, too. Rich chose former 
Flatbread chef Brian sheehan to head his ldtchen because 
of his way with meat. “I just used to see iton all the 
specialty flatbreads, braising meats, doing the amazing 
things he did," says Rich. “He's really talented. Pm really 
excited about his food.” 

Construction of some parts of the building took 
longer than expected, but the kitchen has been com- 
pleted for weeks. In that interval, Sheehan has been 
perfecting the vinegar-sauced Carolina-style barbecue 
that gives the restaurant its name. 

Though Rich says he doesn't want his business to 
be known just as a barbecue joint, he’s particularly 
taken with Sheehan’s brisket. As for the smoked, 
seared fish, he touts it as “something I can go in and 
eat many times a week, and I don’t feel guilty about 
eating it, either.” Rich will make room for shrimp and 
grits, too. Most likely, so will a slew of new fans. 
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Have vour ‘Cake and 
Eat it too with... 
Skinny I’lancake Catering 

Way more than just crepes! 

From business luncheons to wedding 
brunches, breakfast to bar service, 
we do it all! 

Contact Kelly, our Director of Catering 
at catering@skinnypancake.com 
or 802-540-0131 


Chubby Muffin 

Chubby Muffins, 
Skinny rrices. 

Yum! 



Clean Slate Cafe 

COMFORT FOOD WITH A TWIST 

WE WANT 
TO THANK 
El/ERyBODy 
WHO CAME IN 
FOR OOR SOFT 
OPENIN&S, 
YOU WERE 
GrRACIOOS AND 
&ENER0US WITH 

youR feedback. 


107 State Street — Rear 
Montpelier, Vermont 
802.225.6166 
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We make our own 
Corned Beef for you 

Local beef 

with no added nitrates 
Open Daily 8 to 8 
(802) 872-8288 
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Toasting 
Your jte- 
Neighbor 

To the east, New Hampshire is having its own 
liquid renaissance 


P oor New Hampshire. As 
Vermont steals much of the 
glory with its maple syrup, 
cheese and craft beer, the 
Granite State languishes in seeond- 
fiddledom, at least as far as food and 
drink are concerned. Sugarbushes, 
microbreweries, smokehouses, 

vineyards, farms and orchards blanket 
the state, but “Made in New Hampshire" 
on a label doesn't confer the same shelf 
cachet as that magical “V” word. 

Yet our eastern neighbor is turning 
out fine and often imaginative 
libations. Wineries such as Walpole 
Mountain View Winery and Zorvino 
Vineyards are elevating the reputation 
of New Hampshire vino, often by 
experimenting with more grapes than 
their western neighbors do. The names 
Smuttynose Brewing Company and 
White Birch Brewing are familiar to 
beer lovers, and, when it comes to 
spirits. New Hampshire now offers its 
own limoncello (Fabrizia) and vodka 
and gin distilled from apples (at Flag 
Hill Distillery in Lee). 

A trio of newish releases offer a 
snapshot of the subdued creativity of 
the state's brewers and fermenters. 

Poverty Lane Orchards lies about 
a mile from die Vermont border in 
Lebanon, and its sparkling and still 
hard ciders — bottled under the name 
Farnum Hill Ciders — have become the 
benchmark against which other local 
artisanal ciders are measured. 

The crew here sometimes ends up 
with a hatch that doesn't fit the flavor 
profiles of its established labels, and 
locals show up to fill growlers with 
whatever flows that day. Last summer, 
Farnum Hill began bottling these 
“funkier" ciders under the Dooryard 
Cider label. Batch Number 1137, which 



OUR EASTERN NEIGHBOR IS 
TURNING OOT FINE AND OFTEN 

IMAGINATIVE LIBATIONS 


I picked up recently, costs about $8 for 
a 750-ml bottle and has a deep golden 
color. Its apricot-like nose belies a 
scrumptious, tart austerity of orange 
peel and soaked tea leaves, with mouth- 
filling acids. At 7.5 percent alcohol, 
it's afternoon sippable, and its intense 
dryness lends it pairing versatility. 

White Birch Brewing in Hooksett 
regularly takes on apprentice brewers 
for six-month stints, offering them the 
chance to create their own brews and 
release diem under die Apprentice Series 
moniker. Mainer Kate Wallace came to 
White Birch last fall, and, in November, 
she brewed Jasmine Farmhouse Ale 
— a dirty-copper, Belgian-inspired 
ale bearing only subtle hints of the 
jasmine flowers with which it's brewed. 
Otherwise, it’s hoppv and mouth drying, 
its finish laced with herbs, spice and 
honey ($7.49 fora 350-ml bottle). 

TOASTING YOUR NEIGHBOR »P.40 
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Unnatural Selection 


A Vermont bill seeks to label genetically modified foods 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


/ 




WITH THIS BILL, THE WORD ‘NATURALLY” 

WOULD ACTUALLY MEAN SOMETHING. 

REP. KATE WEBB 



T he label on your corn oil or 
cereal or tortilla chips reads 
“pure, 100 percent natural” or 
"all natural” — but what does 
that mean? 

According to federal rules, not much. 
There may be traces of genetically 
modified soy, com, potatoes or other 
crops inside. The word “natural" conveys 
only that a food contains no added color, 
artificial flavors or additives. Genetically 
modified organisms, orGMOs, get a free 
pass. And, since the word “natural" still 
has a powerful pull for consumers, its 
use and abuse aren’t limited to corporate 
giants such as ConAgra. Food items 
from companies as seemingly crunchy 
as Kashi (owned by Kellogg’s) and 
Barbara's Bakery have also been fingered 
for harboring GMOs. 

The state of Vermont has more 
stringent rules on misbranding dian the 
federal ones, and those are at the heart 
of the bold bill H.722, aka the Vermont 
Right to Know Genetically Engineered 
Food Act Introduced in February by 
Rep. Kate Webb (D- Shelburne), it would 
require all foods that contain GMOs to 
say so on their packages. 

"Vermonters care about food, and 
Vermonters care about choice. Choice 
is what diis bill is about,” writes 
Webb in an email. “Widi this bill, the 
word ’naturally’ would actually mean 
something.” 

This is not the first time a state has 
sought to label foods containing GMOs. 
With 93 percent of Americans supporting 
such labels, according to an ABC News 
poll, 17 states are considering bills to 
do just that. Supporters in California 
are gathering hundreds of thousands 
of signatures to bring die measure to a 
ballot this fall, and a national campaign 
called Just Label It aims to collect a 
million comments to send to the Food 
and Drug Administration urging it to 
label GMOs. 

This groundswdl of support feels 
decidedly retro, at least in die global 
context The European Union began 
requiring GMO labeling in 2004. 
Fifty nations do the same, and the 
United States and Canada are the only 
developed countries that don't regulate 
such identification. 

“It’s just one more example of how 


we're really behind die curve of where 
the world is going,” says Andrea Slander, 
director of Rural Vermont one of the 
organizations that cowrote Vermont’s 
bill, along with the Nordieast Organic 
Farming Association and the Vermont 
Public Interest Research Group. "So 
many people are excited about this, 
because we can draw a line in the sand 
and say, ‘Enough. We want to know,”’ she 

According to various estimates, a 
staggering 60 to 80 percent of all foods 


on grocery shelves contain genetically 
engineered components, yet the FDA 
has shied away from requiring GMO 
labels. The feds claim they hinder free 
trade and that no research definitively 
proves GMOs harm human health. 

Despite this opposition, Vermont’s 
strong stance on accurate labeling could 
carry H.722 into state law. “As diis bill 
is based on Vermont’s misbranding 
statutes, it is more likely to survive a 
challenge in federal court,” says David 
Rogers, NOFA's policy adviser. "In die 


past, labeling bills have been challenged 
because diey might violate the 
commercial clause of the Constitution. 
Misbranding statutes are a purview of 
the states.” 

Rogers theorizes that no state has yet 
successfully passed a GMO labeling law 
because of die enormous sway of food- 
industry giants. To counter their clout, 
Vermont’s 16-page bill draws strength 
from detailed legalese — it goes as far 
as defining enzymes, organisms, genetic 
engineering and “in vitro nucleic acid 
techniques.” 

“Someone has to lead, and Vermont 
has led before in a number of areas,” says 

The bill has broad support among 
food producers statewide, including 
Elysabedie James, who's been raising 
heritage turkeys at her Bryn Meadow 
Farm in Charlotte for 12 years. Ina sector 
dominated by selectively bred animals, 
James has experienced firsthand the 
difference between giant modern 
turkeys and older heritage breeds; a few 
years ago, she tried some of what she 
calls the “white factory turkeys" on her 

“They have huge breasts, absolutely 
mammoth — but they had no taste. They w 
had been altered and inbred to die point m 
you couldn't recognize the taste. They 5 
had trouble walking, they're incapable 5 
of breeding, and they can't fly,” James ^ 
recalls. "There’s been a huge push from § 
Monsanto and company to allow for 
these genetically modified animals, and 
so far not a lot of good has come from it.” 

The experience cemented James' 2 
commitment to older, albeit smaller, ? 
heritage breeds, and she’s hopeful that £ 
labeling will entice consumers toward £ 
foodswidimoreintegrity.evenatgreater S 
cost “People can see the value in eating 
somediing natural,” James says — they 
just need to be able to trust die word. § 

After the EU changed its labeling 2 
law in 2004, many consumers stopped > 
buying foods with GMOs, forcing " 
companies to abandon those crops, as 
well. Hereon American soil, die prospect 
that ConAgra or Frito-Lav might need to 
relabel all its products to sell them in a 
tiny state seems almost surreal. Stander 
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Holistic Family Medicine 
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the art and science of Osteopathy 
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Despite their recent woes, the 
region’s bees have been busy, at least 
judging by the number of meaderies 
that have cropped up lately. Mead 
maker Michael Fairbrother spent 
years learning the craft before 
founding Moonlight Meadery in 
Londonderry last fall. His inaugural 
line (made from single-varietal 
honeys) is ambitious: two traditional 
meads, 12 fruitmeads(ormelomel),six 
spiced meads and six limited-edition 
and “open category" meads, all with 


one-word monikers such as Frisky 
and Flame. At 14.2 percent alcohol 
by volume, Wild is a bracing, garnet- 
colored fermentation of wildflower 
honey and wild mountain blueberries 
- off-dry and slightly medicinal, with 
a viscous undercurrent of blue and 
red fruit. 

As liquid pickings from New 
Hampshire multiply and align 
themselves more closely with the state's 
terroir, Vermont has more competition 
on its hands. © 
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points out that, if the bill 
passes, producers will 
have just until 2014 to 
comply. 

“If the bill passes 
into law, we are 
almost guaranteed 
a lawsuit from the 
big food businesses, 
declaring die new 
law violates the FDA 
nutrition-labeling law," says Rep. 
Webb. “We believe it does not.” 

Stander says she's been 
surprised by the intense support 
of Vermonters in this effort. 


IF THE BILL PASSES INTO LAW, 

WE ARE ALMOST GUARANTEED 
A LAWSUIT 

FROM THE BIG FOOD BUSINESSES. 


“In the kinds of issues we work on, 
there is always a certain amount of 
controversy,” she says. “[The bill] 
just seems to be pretty strongly in 
favor of the very simple, basic right 

H.722 needs to move out of the 
ag committee by this Friday to 
“cross over" and continue its passage 
toward law. And if it doesn’t? “There 
is always next year,” says Webb. 
“Or the year after that. Or the year 
after that.” 


“The ag committee in our state 
has the opportunity to be really bold 
and respond to the overwhelming 
public support for this and move this 
bill forward. That’s all they have to 
do — move it forward,” says Stander. 
“We have people lined up to testify 
who have expertise. We just want the 
chance to do it” ® 
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A Night at the Opera, 
a Day in the Kitchen 

Waitsfield's Green Mountain Opera Festival whets palates for music 


BY ALICE LEVITT 

L ast Wednesday, Round Barn 
Farm chef Charlie Menard 
posted a photo to his Facebook 
page depicting duck legs 
swimmingin theirown fat The martyred 
mallards were curing in anticipation of 
their Saturday-night theatrical debut 
That was the sevendi annual Green 
Mountain Opera Festival gala fundraiser. 
The event, like the group itself, was the 
brainchild of artistic director Thras 
Kulish. The Montreal-based bass- 
baritone has a booming career: He’s 
performed around the world and even 
been featured on the Barihunks blog as 
a “Slav to the music." When Kulish first 
appeared at the Round Barn’s Cultural 
Center, he identified a local thirst for 
opera and related events. So he decided 
to assume his first administrative role. 

The new opera company debuted in 
2006 widi a production of The Barber of 
Seville. A benefit dinner the same year 
hosted about 40 people, recalled Kulish. 
Last Saturday, close to 200 packed the 
barn’s top floor to share die tastes of La 
Boheme, which will run in June at the 
Barre Opera House. 

Menard based his menu on dishes 
that might have been served in Puccini's 
19th-century French setting, though 
the Latin Quarter bohemians of the tale 
would certainly dine more frugally. 

Even before guests were seated, 
they were treated to the Festival’s first 
signature cocktail, the Mimitini, created 
by Round Barn bartender Dan Weber 
and public relations strategist Alexandra 
TursL Tursi, a sometime singer herself 
who appeared in the chorus of Green 
Mountain Opera’s Carmen last year, 
said she wanted the drink to capture the 
leading lady’s consumptive frailty. “It 
just couldn’t be red,” she added, joking 
about the less-than-appetizing nature of 
a tubercular cough. 

The result was as icy as die opera's 
third act, which is often staged with 
snow. French Ciroc vodka, made from 
iced grapes, provided a base diat tasted 
like mild, grown-up grape soda, with 
none of die pucker of wine. Distilled 
five times, the tipple didn’t bum like 



THE PATE A CHOUX WERE FILLED 
WITHAIRYCREAMAND 
BOUND TOGETHER IN A NET 
OF CAAAMELI2ED SUGAR. 

other vodkas, either. Weber added white 
grapefruit juice for a sweet-and-sour 
edge and threw in a skewer of diree 
green grapes. Tursi only wished diat 
they, loo, could have been frozen. 

As the mostly gray-haired attendees 
— clad in sparkly, creative black tie — 
were herded upstairs, Mimitinis took a 
back seat to butcher boards. The wood 
slabs were covered with house-cured 
meats and cheeses. Standouts included 
smoked salmon widi pickled haricots 
verts and onions and herbaceous, bacon- 
coated pate de campagne that crackled 
with chunks of pistachio, beautifully 
complemented by cranberry relish. 

Another good side for die charcuterie 
was music. After a short introduction by 
Kulish — who does not sing for his own 
company — Canadian soprano Aline 
Kutan and Burlington-bred baritone 
Geoff Penar took the floor. Kutan is a 
world-class coloratura whose next gig 
is widi the Rotterdam Philharmonic 


Orchestra Twenty-diree-year-old Penar 
will make his debut with the Festival 
this summer. 

As the seven-song set closed with 
the decidedly nonoperatic “Over the 
Rainbow,” the air filled with the scent 
of butter. Servers were bringing in 
what looked like puff-pastry-topped 
pot pies. They were, but the contents 
were more exotic than chicken and 
carrots. Escargots, Brussels sprouts and 
mushrooms were bathed in a decadently 
creamy lemon-thyme-garlic sauce. 
Menard later admitted that he based die 
dish on one he had enjoyed on his prom 

With the performance over, the menu 
took center stage, and courses came in 
quick succession. The duck con fit took a 
crisp, salty bow alongside truffle-scented 
pommes de terre au gratin and crunchy 
haricots verts, all presented in a shallow 
pool ofeurrant-flavored demi-glace. The 
salad course was served a la frangaise 
— after dinner. Indeed, the pile of green 
lentils, dressed with blood-orange slices 
and sprigs of frisee, tasted like a summer 
picnic in Provence. 

The evening ended in high style, 
literally. Menard made like one of die 
world's first celebrity chefs, Marie- 
Antoine Careme, and prepared a slew of 
towering pyramids of cream puffs called 
croquembouche. The p.ite a choux 
were filled widi airy cream and bound 
together in a net of caramelized sugar. 
The result was so splendid, even Menard 
couldn't resist taking some photos to 
memorialize his handiwork. 

There was no question the celebrants 
would remember die sights, sounds and 
tastes of the night. © 


O The Green Mountain Opera Festival 
combines music and food twice more 
this season. An opera brunch at Timbers 
Restaurant at Sugarbush Resort is June 10. 

the Barre Opera House. 
greenmountalnoperafestlval.com 
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Burlington 
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OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM 1 1 AM 
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MAR.16 1 MUSIC 


Dearly 
Departed 

It opens with a seance, which 
segues into a funeral scene. Soon 
enough, Hnhn-Bin is returning 
from die dead in a fog-filled 
room, resplendent in theatrical 
makeup and his signature 
sculpted black mohawk. To say 
the South Korean-born violin 
virtuoso - protege of Juilliard's 
Itzhak Perlman — has a flair 
for the dramatic is putting it 
mildly. This staged resurrection, 
part of his avant-pop opus Till 
Dawn Sunday, takes listeners 
from Young Frankenstein's 
Transylvanian Lullaby to Saint- 
SaSns' Danse Macabre to Harold 

Arlen's Somewhere Over the Rainbow. Guess the guy wasn't kidding when he 
described himself as the "Viagra to classical music." 


MAR.1G&17 1 DANCE 


Into the Airwaves 


I 

i 

I 


The static of tuning a radio dial fades out, and Abraham.In.Motion dancers 
drop to the floor in unison. New York City rising star Kyle Abraham's 
punctuated street-style choreography molds to an ever-changing sonic 


backdrop of talk show call-ins, hip-1 



i and gospel songs. Sound is the 
catalyst for The Radio Show, 
but the Bessie Award-winning 
dance is really about the loss 
of communication, sparked 
by both the discontinuation of 
the FM station Abraham grew 
up listening to and his father's 
Alzheimer's diagnosis. The 
"choreography wriggles energy 
through the body, stretches it 
suspends it, unleashes it,” writes 
Dance Magazine. Ride out the 
sound wave at Middlebury 
College. 

THE RADIO SHOW 

Friday. March 16, and Saturday. 

March 17. 8 pm, at Dance Theatre, 
Mahan ey Center for the Arts, 

| Middlebury College. $6-25. Info. 443- 
6433. middlebury.edu/arts 


MAR.16 1 MUSIC 

Smashing Success 

Put up your fists; if the title of their sophomore album is any 
indication, the Sweetback Sisters are Looking for a Fight. 
Fronted by Emily Miller and Zara Bode, the band is as likely 
to zing listeners with 

THE SWEETBACK SISTERS golden-era country 

Opera House. $15-20. Info. 877-6737. RoU with the punches 

as the sextet causes a 
rootin'-tootin’ riot with original and cover songs sticking to 
the traditional country-swing themes of heartache, love and 
loss. The inspiration may be retro, but the honky-tonk piano 
and twangj' ensemble vocals come straight out of hipster 
Brooklyn. These hit makers take over the Vergennes Opera 
House on Friday. 



i 



WINTER' 

Thursday. March 15. 8:30 1 
at Savoy Theater in Mont; 
$10. Info. 225-6320. morn 
winter@gmail.com. 


N ot all of the action-sport thrills in the Ski Channel documentary Winter pertain 
to snow. Steve Bellamy's film captures a unicyclist tearing along the ridge of a 
mountain, inches from an unforgiving drop, and a daredevil diver front-flipping off a 
210-foot cliff. The adrenaline-pumping footage of those who risk it all for extreme mountain 
adventure is, however, deeply rooted in snow sports — and a Montpelier screening 
celebrates one of the film’s featured skiers in particular: Sarah Burke, the Winter X Games 
gold medalist who died in January. 'She [was] a pioneer for her sport,' says organizer Susan 
Law. "I didn't want her accident to stop everything that she had been working for.' Proceeds 
from the screening and related auction support a foundation in honor of her legacy. 
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calendar 
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COMMUNITY HERBALISM CLASS; Clinical herbalist 

foods and supplements foi both kids and parents. 
Vermont Center (or Integrative Herbalism. Montpelier 


IKS I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

iSul CONNECT TO M.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON AW WEB-ENABLEO CELLPHONE FOR FRI 
mOOlle I ' 1 ; 1 1 1 1 1 I'l M'AI I . INI MM 

- MOVIE THEATERS AMI MORE. 



■ LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



TELE THURSDAYS: Its all downhill as folks try out 

Sports. Bolton Valley Resott 5-8 p.m. Regular lift- 
ticket prices apply; reservations suggested to reserve 
demo equipment. Info, 877-926-S866 


talks 




'SHIRLEY VALENTINE: See WED 
SOUTH PACIFIC: A World War II 



his Rodgers & 


THE OFFICIAL BLUES BROTHERS REVUE: Dan 

Aykroyd and John BelushlS widow handpicked blues 
artists Wayne Catamaand Kleron Lafrerty to star In 
this llveconcert show fusing music, comedlc antics 
Center, Stowe Mountain Resort 7 p.m. S36. Info 

THE SUMMER IN GOSSENSASS': Directed and 

passions of people! n theater. Hepburn Zoo. Hepburn 
Hal I, Mlddlebury College 8 p.m. $4. Info. 443- 3168. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: "FUTURES: UTOPIA 
AND APOCALYPSE Readers e»plore19th-and 
20th-century visions of the future, focusing on 





THROUGH THE WARDROBE: Rev. Alex Cameron leads 
p.m. Free. Info. 448-0405. ** 




CANTINA 


11AM-UPMTHU 
1 1AM -MIDNIGHT FR1 & SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 


//# Ami tnimmisl Cxpo -HCPrasmts.. 

Charting a Path to Successful Farms 
and Clean Water in Vermont 
Monday, March 26, 2012 
8:30 am - 5:00 pm 

McCardell Bicentennial Hall (Off at Route 125) 

Middlebury College - Middlebury, VT 



VERMONT 


To regista. eihtm & sponsor visit litiJ/rtcirttitmii/iic-tipii-lrift-sliii/ 

• Fudiii Ike Rill) Solilin • Siicctsslnl Slntiiies In Miitil MHiigiiin 

• Rstiir ■< l»l Use nit Water Qnlity ii Vciioit • (mini til liglt Pnctites ii tki lest Places 

■ Tie Film il Igrieiilliit in Viraoit ■ Moviii Ini IsMSsin ti Iclioe 



sponsored by 

'ffie 'Friends of Cfnssicaf (Music 

media support from WCVT 


i THE POINT 


For tickets, call the Bar re Opera House at 602 -47 6-6 IBB 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 


FRI. MARCH. 23. 7:30 PM 

T'he f Parisxi Quartet 

antfjritnrsr 

tfi ifippe 'B in neon i 




Sat., March 24, S p.m 

sponsored by: 

Leahy Press 
USI/Liberty Mutual 





calendar 


ol, East Montpelier. 4: 3 


etc. 


Jen Kulu Dance and Drum Theater wrap things up. 
SL James Episcopal Church Essex, 6-8:30 pan. 
Donations accepted, preregister. Into, 238-2677. 
alncanlght2012tPaol.com 


i 


film 


BULLHEAD': Michael R. Roskam's Dutch crime drama 
Involves a shady beef- trading deal with unexpected 



MONTGOMERY CLIFT FILM SCREENINGS: Just before 
the premlereof Icon, local playwright Seth Jarvis' 

Eternity on Friday evening, I Confess on Saturday af- 
ternoon and A PfacemtheSunon Saturday evening. 
Off Center for the Dramatic Arts. Burlington. 8 p.m 

RENDEZ VOUS WITH FRENCH CINEMA: Select films 
- 17 Girls, BieLast Screening, Moon Child. Pater. 

The Screen Illusion. Smugglers' Songs and The Well 
Digger* Daughter - grace the big screen Incanjunc- 
tlon with the conbnent's largest showcase tor the 
best In contemporary French film. Catamount Arts 
Center, St. Johnsbury. 5:30 pm & 7:30 pm. S4-7. Info 

WOMEN S FILM FESTIVAL: See WED.14. 6:30 p.m 



games 



DUNGEONS & ORAGONS: Ad' 



health & fitness 

program presented by Cham ptom Valley Ageiicyon 
Aging's AmeiiCops member Jen Manosh. Hunbngton 

ter. Into. 8654)360. exL1058.Jmanoshecvaa.org 8 

kids 

COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: K iddos convene for ton 
via crafts, circletime and snacks. Health Room 


SCULPTURE SCIENCE: School-age kids construct an 



TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Tykes up to age 5 stretch 


Free: preregl stcr. Into. 878-4918. ^ 

Free. Info. 878-6956. ^ P 



PARENTS PICK 


Messing Around 



For some kids, getting messy is a motivation to do art. For parents, it's the 
reason those kids are banished to the basement to "create." With the monthly 
MAJOR MESS program, a weekend class that lets kids indulge in disorder 


themes— this month 
it's SL Patricks Day 
and Easter. A variety of 
materials and media 
are explored In a flexible 
environment suitable for 
all ages. Sessions feature 
tactile elements such as 
shaving cream, water 



Have you seen our new 
website at kidsvt.com? 






> Find daily calendar updates, reviews. | 
contests and morel Browse on the go I 
from your smartphone mJiidsvt.com I 




DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners In 
grades 6 and up exercise their problem-solving skills 





Theater GoddariKOIIege Plainrield.7:30p.m S6-16. 

THE SUMMER IN GOSSENSASS': 5oeTHU.15.8p.rn 

words 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Readers gab about Nancy 
Memorial Library. WII listen. 12:30-1:30 p.m. Free, into 


MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical-fitness 


I KS I BR0WSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

• ... * CONNECT TIIM.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB ENABLED CELLPHONE FORFRE 

IHODIlB 1 r 10 TIIE-MINUII : Al I NDAREVI MS PLUS OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANIS Cl 
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FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES ATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 


SAT.17 


agriculture 



comedy 

NATHAN BRADY CRAIN, AUTUMN ENGROFF & COUN 
RYAN: Three Vermont jokesters tickle tunny bones 
with PG-13 material. Chandler Gallery. Randolph 7:30 

community 

Windjammer Restaurant. South Burl Ington. 10 a.m-2 
Into. 864-0123. 


AFRICAN JUBA DANCE CLASS: Experienced native 



CAPITALCITY CONTRA DANCE: Steppers movethelr 
teet totunes by Dave Langford and Colin McCaffrey 

shoes. Capital City Grange Montpelier. 8 p.m. $8. Into. 
CHI-TOWN': Urban Dance Complex members reinter- 
South Burlington. 2:30 p.m, 5:30 p.m.. 8:30p.m. 
814-17. Info, 652-0777. 

POP-UP! A QUEER DANCE PARTY: DJs Liu and 



education 

college PATHWAYS: University-bound high school 

workshop hosted by VSAC. St Michael's College 
Colchester. 9 a.m.-2:45 pm Free. InfQ B8B-943-7301. 



DINNER. DANCE A AUCTION: Mount Mansfield 





FreeJnto 859-3384 or 899-2376. ' ' 5p m - 


SPRING SOCIAL Farmers and gardeners grow excited 

Info. 472-6174. ext. 1 01. 

fairs & festivals 


BRAZIL FEST: Sambatucada! offer driving street 



film 

BULLHEAD': SeoFRI.16. S:30 pm & 7:30 p,m. 




SUN. 18 

activism 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Supporters of the Occupy 





bazaars 


WOXO FLEA MARKET: Feeling thnfty? Bargain hunt- 
ers Bode to a sale otcollectlbles. antiques crafts and 
household goods. Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 





calendar 


fairs &festi vals 

BURLINGTON IRISH HERITAGE FESTIVAL: See 


film 

BULLHEAD’: See FRI.16 1:30 p.m„ 5:30 p.m. 7:30 pm. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.16, 10 

HEROES OF THE HOLOCAUST: COURAGE AND FAITH 
IN ACTION’ FILM SERIES: Anna Paquin plays a social 
escape the Nazis in John Kent Harrison's 2009 

Smdler. Fleming Museum. UVNLBurllngton. 6:30- 
830 p.m. Free. Infa 6S6-07S0. pcrb26®comcastnet. 

RENDEZ VOUS WITH FRENCH CINEMA: See FRLI6 

THE FIREMAN'S BALL A big party In a small town 

ing talk. Chandler Gallery. Randolph. 7 p.m. SS-8. Info. 
431-0204. outreachechandler-arts.org. 

WOMEN S FILM FESTIVAL: See WE 0,14, 12 pjn. 


food & drink 

PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Batter upl Stocks of Itaplacks 



i 


health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles burst 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and yoglc breathing 
meet unconditional laughter to enhance physical. 



QI-ERCISES: Jeff Cochran hosts a session of qlgo re- 
style exercises based In movement, breathing 
healing and meditation. The ROTA Studio and Gallery. 


language 

DIMANCHES: Novice and fluent French speakers 
864-508 B. y ^ P 


™ CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: Muslca Camerata Montreal 





LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC LIVE: GUSTAVO 
OUOAMEL AND HERBIE HANCOCK CELEBRATE 

GERSHWIN’: In a prerecorded concert broadcast 
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MON. 19 

agriculture 



community 

TROPICAL STORM IRENE SUPPORT GROUP Recovery 

Montpelier, 3:30 pm. Free. Info, 855-767-8800. 

LEGISLATIVE BREAKFAST SERIES: Olning and dis- 
course come together as invited guests Speaker Shap 
Smith. Senate President Pro Tern John Campbell and 


TAX ASSISTANCE: See THU.15. 9:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


film 

'BULLHEAD': See FRI.16. 5:30 pjn. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL See FRI.16, 1-10 



GAME NIGHT: High schoolers and adults fend off 
Junction.7-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

health & fitness 

AURA-CLEARING CLINIC: Call toreserve al5-mln- 
uteenergy-freld-heallng session. Golden Sun 
Healing Center. South Burlington, 6-7 p.m, Free. Info, 


HERBAL CLINIC: Folks explore the art of "green" health 



kids 

EARLY-UTERACY WORKSHOP: Parents of preschool- 



ilsley detectives CLUB: Fifth and sixth graders 
craft their own whodunit stones after learning about 
Sherlock Holmes with Mlddlebury College student 

4:30 pm. Free: preregister. Info 388-4097. 



May Podushnlck. Ilsley Public Library. Mlddlebury. 
10:30-11:15 a.m. Free, Info. 388-4097. 


MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: See THU.15, 10:45 a.n 


SHAKE YOUR SILLYS OUT: Tots swing and sway to 
JCPermey court University Mall. South Burlington. 



TEEN ADVISORY BOARD: Teens gather to plan library 
Essex Junction. 3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 


WRITING FOR FUN: Middle schoolers get the creative 
juices flowing by penning short stories, memoirs and 



talks 

ANGELLA GIBBONS: The founding director of 
EarthWalk Vermont discusses Xhildren and Elders 

Methodist Church. SouthBudington. 2p.m. SS.Info. 

VERMONT RENEWABLE ENERGY OPTIONS: Panelists 

College. Plainfield. 7-9 p.m. Flee. I nfo. 4548311. 

words 


BRUCE PIASECKI Theauthor of Doing More With 



MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 

Budding wordsmlths Improve their craft through 
■homework" assignments, creative exercises and shar- 


Free. Info 388-2926. cpotter93SMOmcastnet. 


TUE.20 

community 

VOLUNTEERS FOR PEACE F 



I WR I BROWSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

• . f. I CONNECT r n M.SEVEN0AYSVT.C0M0\ ANY WEB ENABLED CELLPHONE FORFRE 

mobile 1 r 111 TIIE-MIMHI ! Al I NDARtVEMS ITUS OTHER NEARBY RISTAURAMS I I 
” MOVIE TIIEATERSANO MORE, 



= FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR = 



environment 

FAIR TRADE RECYCLING: American Retroworks and 
Good Point Recycling's Robin ingenthron explores 
whe reelect ronlc gadgets goto die. Presentation 
Room Perry Hal I. Champlal n College, Burlington 

COMMUNITY BIKE SHOP NIGHT: SeeTHU.lS.6-B pm 
CREATING CEREMONY: Lifecoadi Fran Welnbaum 
helps participants plan steps to commemorating 
rites of passage. Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier. 
6-7:30 p.m. $5-0; preregister. Into. 233-00 tM ext. 

film 

BULLHEAD': See FRI .16, 5:30 pm 
COMMUNITY CINEMA: SeeWED.14, FlynnSpace 
Budmgton Infp 863-5966. 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY- A man and his mistress 



food&drittk 

CELEBRATING EGGS: Blue Heron Farms Christine 
Bourque offers morgantcfa rrerS perspeOrveon 

Sustainability Academy Lawrence Barnes School. 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m $5-10; preregister. Inlb. 



health & fitness 

STEPS TO WELLNESS: Cancer survivors attend di- 
verse semi narsabout nutrition, stress managewnt 

cally based rehabllltabon program, Fletcher Allen 
Health Care Cardiology Building. South Burlington. 

UNDERSTANDING DIABETES: AkshataNayakexplores 

Healthy Living. South Burlington. S*30-6:30p.m 
Free: preregister. Inlb. 863-2569. ext. 1. 

YOGA & WELLNESS CLASS: Participants makea com- 
mitment to their health. Cabot Public Library 6-7:30 


AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS: Crafts, games. Legos 

the go. c alitor weekly schedule.^ellogg-HuBiard 
Library, Montpelier 3:30 p.m. Free. Into. 223-3330. 


BEGINNING WITH MOTHER GOOSE: Parents and 



COOKING & BOOKING: Librarians and New England 
and the page. Kdlogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imaglna- 

Burlington. 3-5pm. Free. Info, 865-7216. ^ 
FAIRFAX STORY HOUR : Good listeners are rewarded 




language 

PAUSE CAF$ : French speakers of all levels converse 
en franfars. levity Cafe. Burlington. 6:30 p.m Free. 
Info 864-5088. 


seminars 




NEFCU- 

A great place 

to start! 


• Contact us before you go car shopping 

• Take advantage of our free online tutorials and 
research tools 

• Get a pre-approved Auto Check for better 
buying power 

• Well deliver the loan check right to your home 
orworkplacel 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 
online anytime at nefcu.com 



New England 
Federal Credit Union 




vbfa 4 ®, 




Local, affordable, and on your side." 


calendar 


= LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 
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_ fc. exclusively at: 

The 

% ^ Optical 

Pant 


March 16 th * Montpelier 

Vermont AIDS Awareness Day 
Advocacy and Action 

at the State House from 9-lpm, j. 


Center 


r , MARCH MADNESS 

Cash Prize! «««« k n ..c A 

bracketology OpCH IlOUSC 

pool starts for the new 

3/12/12!!!! Montpelier VT CARES office 


Prescription Eyewear ft Sunglasses 

l07ChuKhStreetBuri.ngton.ftS4 7146 ■ more information available at WWW.VtCarCS.org 





classes 


• LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS A! 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


Rybicki- 
dt. April 14. 10 


burlington 
city arts 

BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online si 
burlington city arts com. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


e to August - the largest 


CLAY: GARDEN POT PLANTERS: 

Mon. Cost: $80/person, S72/BCA 
member. Clay sold separately at 
$20/25 lb bag: glazes & firings in cl 


person. S234/BCA mi 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING II: Mar. 
Thu. Cost: $220/person. S198/8CA 
$20/25- lb. bag. glazes and firings 


lost: 5185/person. S167/BCA 


PRINT SILKSCREEN CLOTHING: Mar. 
Tue. Cost: SISO/person. S162/BCA 


bodywork 


DROP -IN: PAINTING: Apr. 5- May. 2' 


O: INTRO TO FILM/DIGITAL 

4at 21-Apt 25 6: 30-8: 30 p-m 
ly on Wed. Cost: $145/person. 


$12S/person. $112. SO 


brfng your own painting materials 

PAINTING: WATERCOLOR: Apr. 4-May. 


building 


Montpelier. Info: Unfolding Joy 


cooking 


S RHYTHMS WORKSHOP: M 


ARGENTINE TANGO FOR BEGINNERS: 

Wed. Cost: $13/l-hr class ( $45 for 4 


with Queen City Tango Elizabeth 

tango Learn the basics inalrlendly. 


CE STUDIO SAL SAUNA 

Victoria. 598-1077. info»s. 


childbirth 

IN CHILDBIRTH HYPNOSIS: 


drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE. CONGAS & I 


'^lidkibon VERMONT 

Sugar On Snow 
Parties 

Audubon Center Sugarhousc 

March 24th, 25th & 31st 
1 0-4pm daily 


Join ns n celebrating Spring A 




Sunday, March 25th - 1 On in - l | 
Sheraton Hotel Burlington 
(1-89, Exit 14W) 
Admission $4, under 16 free 

40+ dealers in 
Rare Books, Prints, 
Maps & Ephemera 

Presented by the Vermont 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 


eloquent.page@vcrizon.net 
or call 802-527-7213 
rw.Vermo n! Is BookCo untry.ro 




® THE FQLLOWI NG CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONUNE). SUBMIT 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES 




PUMP 

H©USE 

INDOOR WATERPARK 


PUMP HOUSE RATES 

$35 Adults (15+) • $25 Kids (4-14) 
FREE Kids 3 and under 



LIMITED PASSES AVAILABLE 
THIS WEEKEND. SECURE YOUR PASS. 

PURCHASE ONLINE AT 

jaypeakresort.com/daypass 



JAY ^ PEAK 


i 


1 
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music 


B lessed with an expressive baritone and nimble fin- 
gers, Brattleboro's Scott Ainslie is a master of Amer- 
ican acoustic blues. He is also among the country's 
most highly regarded blues historians, a veritable 
walking encyclopedia of blues and jazz. 

On Wednesday. March 21. Ainslie will give a lecture and 
performance at St. Michael's College titled "One Hundred 
Years of Robert Johnson." which examines the history and 
importance of the legendary blues pioneer. In advance of his 
appearance. Seven Days spoke with Ainslie by phone to chat 
about Johnson, the Caribbean roots of American jazz and the 
importance of coolness. 


SEVEN DAYS: Part of your lecture touches on the Hai- 
tian connection to American jazz. Can you give us the 
Reader's Digest version? 

SCOTT AI NSLIE: One of the interesting things about slav- 
ery in different cultures in this hemisphere is that while 
American whites were afraid of having their slaves edu- 
cated. the French looked [favorablyj on a slave's talent. So 
if you were good with numbers, they were perfectly happy 
having you keep the books on the plantation. They were 
given inside jobs. So in Haiti there were music professors 
and teachers. There were black marching bands, musi- 
cians U'ained to play European instruments. But after the 
slave revolt in the early 19lh century, and Haiti becomes 
a free black republic, we have black musicians who don't 
have gigs anymore. So they migrate to the northernmost 
Caribbean port, which is, of course. New Orleans. So there 
is a collision of a repressed slave culture in the United 
States with less access to European instruments and skills 
who hold onto African music traditions, and a literate mu- 
sic culture from Haiti. And you wind up with jazz ... this 
incredible music that is no longer French marching-band 
music, nor is it American blues. It's a hybrid. 

SD: What are some sonic elements in early jazz that a 
layperson could hear to connect those dots? 

SA: This is where we don't have much information. You 
can go back and hear marches that eventually turn into 
ragtime music a century later. But what we mostly have 

convict on this. What we don’t have is musical DNA, the 
CSI guys. But the timing of it all makes sense. 

The other idea that moves, the other thing we can track 
into the Caribbean and then in and out of New Orleans 
and diaspora of black jazz musicians, is an idea that is part 
and parcel of American culture coolness. 

SD: The birth of the cool? 

SA: Sort of. In the Yorba tribe in Niger River valley, there 
is tliis notion of how one develops a spiritual side and an 
artistic side. There is no dividing line between spirit and 
aesthetics, or spirit and anything actually. There are three 
things required of a young person as they grow up. The 
first is to be inspired. The second thing, after you have the 
spirit coming into you, is to have the discipline to bring 
that vision to the rest of us. And not just, like, a hashish 
pipe dream in the middle of some Saturday night you don't 
remember. You really need to have the forccofwill to do it 
SD: And the third? 

SA: So when we see someone who has had a vision and can 
bring that vision to us in a disciplined way, we see that ev- 
ery aspect of their being begins to take on a sort of nobility. 
And everything they do we recognize as being different. 


Birth of the Cool 


Musician and musicologist Scott Ainslie talks Robert Johnson 

BY DAN BOLLES 

not just the normal thing And the \torha word for that is wanted to record people with dark skin playing for peo- 
itutu, which translates into “coolness." 


SD: So the lasting imprint of Haiti on American jazz is 
coolness? 

SA: In a way. You can see it right now in the faces of black 
kids in Harlem. Watch hip-hop videos. You see this calm, 
if not dead-faced, kind of look. Itf> an unflappability that’s 
built in. So what’s interesting is that you can track that idea 
of coolness right into Haiti and Cuba and Jamaica. But in 
America, it first turns up in the mouths of jazz musicians. 
SD: Speaking of coolness, Robert Johnson. Most peo- 
ple have a basic understanding of who he was and 
that he was important to the history of the blues. But 
what, specifically, makes him stand out from other 
musicians of that era? 

SA: There are three things that contributed to Johnson's 
feme in later days - he died essentially an unknown blues 
musician. He had the misfortune personally, but the good 
fortune professionally, to die under mysterious circum- 
stances when he was young. So the first thing is that we have 
these remarkable recordings, but they're from someone we 
can’t check out. And for a long time nobody knows anything 
about him. So the mystery serves the romantic music critics. 

SD: We do lovethat stuff. 

SA: Exactly. There are two other things that separate 
Johnson'S work. One, he was a real chameleon. When he 
was very young he would not have heard a blues record, 
because they didn't exist. So all of his early musical experi- 
ences would have been live, in the presence of these lions 
of Delta blues: Charlie Patton, Son House, Skip James. But 
around the time he was 16, he would start to hear some 
blues recordings, as well as Jimmy Rogers and country 
music, which people tend to forget about when they think 
about blues. But most of those blues guys loved Jimmy 
Rogers and played dial stuff. But record companies only 


pie with dark sldn. Anyway, Johnson had one foot in oral 
tradition, another in recordings- And he transcends those 
two worlds. What dial means is that when you hear a col- 
lection of Johnson's music, you hear a variety that other 
players didn't have. You listen to his records, and it's like 
a gateway drug for rock and rollers. You get a taste of all 
these different styles, and it’s very fetching. 

SD: And the second thing? 

SA: By the time he settles down to record when he’s 25. he 
knows how long a 78 is. And he's not [been] caught a third 
of die way through a 12-minute performance at a juke 
joint and having somebody go, “Stop now. We’re running 
out of wax.” He knows how long those things are and he 
went into the studio to make records. So his work is lyri- 
cally tighter and diere is generally an arc to the narrative 
of die song He knows die form and format and he's mak- 
ing very canny use of it 

He had also figured out what had become convendons 
in solo acousdc blues. He figured out how to keep a shuf- 
fling bass part going and go up the neck and play the fancy 
stuff. He knew how to do things with guitar diat nobody 
else was doing at die time, which came to him from blues 
piano recordings. He moved some of diose sounds from 
die piano onto the gui tar. He formalized some of the struc- 

he was the first guy to get to it All those things combine, 
the early death, the romance of this geniuscomingstraight 
off the plantation... But what he was. was a very canny, am- 
bitious 25-year-old, singing as high as he possibly could. © 


I M Hundred Years of Robert Johnson.' at the McCarthy Arts 
21, at 7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2535. 
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sC und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 




Feeling Moody 

In last week’s column, I 
wrote a bit celebrating the 
return of Mildred Moody’s 
Full Moon Masquerade 
to its original home at die 
space formerly occupied by 
Parima, now Three Needs. I 
was a big fan of the monthly 
party when it started at 
the late Thai joint last year, 
largely because the unique 
environs added another level 
of cool to an already sinfully 
fun event So, I reasoned, die 
Masquerade coming back 
to said unique environs was 
good news. Then a funny 
thing happened. 

Due to a snafu working 
out the entertainment 
permitting for the event 
the Masquerade was moved 
from the roomy digs of the 
new Needs to the decidedly 
more cozy confines of the 1/2 
Lounge. Because God forbid 
somediing unusual and fun 
happen once a month in a 
bar without having to fill 
out die proper paperwork 
and/or ask permission. That 
would just be anarchy. Good 
looking out, liquor- control 
peeps. By die way, do you 
have to commute from the 
Prohibition era, or can you 
guys work remotely? 

Anyway, the goof spurred 
Masquerade founder scott 


mangan and local scene 
superbooster joe adler - 
who was die booking agent 
at Parima when it closed - 
into action. They met with 
Nectar's talent buyer alex 
budney. who, according to 
Mangan, “made diem an 
offer they couldn’t refuse." 
Hopefully that didn’t involve 
a severed horse’s head. But I 
digress. 

I'm pleased to announce 
that the Masquerade now 
has a permanent home 
at Nectar’s and Club 
Metronome, begin ningnext 
month. Mangan writes that 
having a stable location 
will allow him to continue 
expanding his concept for 
the party. With die weight 
of Nectar's behind him, he 
says that will include inviting 
some big-name acts to the 
stage for future Full Moon 
rockanalias. Budney will 
turn the space over entirely 
to Mangan to transform 
die club into a different 
experience each month. 

Adds Mangan, “Good things 
come to diose who ... um, 
party every full moon.” 

Damn straight. 

Dance, Dance 
Revolution 

It’s a potentially legendary 
week on the local EDM 


front widi three monster 
shows at Club Metronome, 
highlighting some of the best 
and brightest in local untz- 

Up first is Versus, 
presented by 2K Deep and 
Electrode Entertainment 
on Thursday, March IS. 
Eighteen D Js split between 
Metronome’s two rooms will 
square off in a beat-dropping 
batde royale. In die main 
ring - I’m guessing that’s 
the main stage — we've got 

JAKELS, SHARKAT VS. PHATRIX. 
WAXTOOTH VS. SASOUATCH 

and zach setian vs. preay. 

Meanwhile, in die “cage” 

— the lounge, presumably 

- whole-z lines up against 

crooks, thelonius x takes on 


down logwad, and piks 
matches wits (and beats) 
with tony macaroni. By the 
way, I often say that hardcore 
bands are responsible for 
my favorite band names, but 
EDM DJs are giving diem a 
serious run for their money 
in the creativity department. 

Sunday, March 18, our 
fine bass-lovin’ friends from 
Mushpost and DRK present 
Bassline: A Showcase of 
Speed Garage, Bassline and 
Crack House. I have no idea 
what crack house is, but you 
get some interesting results 
when you Google it. 

Anyway, the lineup 
features a mix of local and 
regional DJs, including 
PARALLAX (Boston), DJ DARCIE 
(Vermont), the orator 
(Vermont), Preay & Setian 
(Vermont), and palmtrixx 
(Vermont). 

Then on Tuesday, March 
20, the folks from local(ish) 
EDM blog My Music Is 
Better Than Yours present 
Turkish sensation bamboora 
from Boston, who is one of 
die hottest up-and-coming 
EDM DJs on the East Coast 
He’ll be joined by a trio of 
locals, Haitian, Jakels and 



mmm 


^ GIANT PANDA 
GUERILLA DUB SQUAD 

RICK REDINGION 6THE TOV 

UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 

1/14 SlAND UPAIIHt 1/pWOKO BIRTHDAY BASH 


INFO 652.0777 I TIX888.512.SHOW 
1214 Williston Rd. | S. Burlington 
Growing Vermont, UVM Davis Center 
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; March Special 

1 Large 1 Topping Pizza, 1 

! 1 dozen wings ! 

\ & 2 Liter Coke product ] 

: _ ^ $ 19.99 : 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 655-5550 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 


HAVE YOU 

RECEIVED THE 
YELLOW FEVER 
VACCINE? 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE 
^ FOR DENGUE FEVER 


- A 1 year study with two doses 
of vaccine or placebo 

• Healthy adults 18-50 

- Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 

• Up to $2,120 compensation 

For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 

name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


suy 

& 



UNIVERSITY 

<4 VERMONT 


Call 656-0013 or 
fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCentei@uvm.edu 



MOOG'S: Jason Wedlock (acoustic). 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. B p.m. Free. 


THU. 15 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Burgundy Thursdays 

CLUB METRONOME. 2K Deep and 



FRANNY 0*S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 

HIGHER GROUNO BALLROOM: The 





Come Together There arc two types of DR. dog fans. The first are those who 
prefer the woolly, unabashedly grainy retro-rock revivalism of die Philly-based band’s first 
records. The second swooned for the bright and decidedly cleaner '60s pop sounds found on their 
last record. Shame Shame. On DD’s new album Be the Void, they split the difference, recapturing 
the gleeful scruff of their earlier work while continuing to refine nifty pop proclivities. This 
Monday. March 19. Dr. Dog mark their territory at the Higher Ground Ballroom. Get there early 
for songwriter birdie busch. 
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BiteTorrent 

HELOISE AND THE SAVOIR FAIRE 

were fantastic at the BCA 
Center last Saturday. They 
were tight, fun and energetic 
and had a capacity crowd 
getting seriously down on 
the dance floor. However, 
if 1 could make one humble 


Heavy metal and sex go 
together like leather and 
... is it getting hot in here? 
Anyway, die installment of 
Metal Monday at Nectar's 
on March 19 will likely be 
the dirtiest in the history 
of the weekly series. The 
headlining band is an Albany 
act called - this is great 


and a pleasantly low-key feel 
overall. I approve. 


This has been a fairly 
Nectar’s/Metronome-centric 
column, so why not push it a 
little further, especially since 
it means some love for our 
favorite local do-gooders, Big 
Heavy World? Wednesday, 
March 14 what have I 
told you about reading me 
on Wednesdays? - BHW 
presents a freestyle rap battle 
called Words and Verbs, 
hosted by vermonty burns of 


on the Seven Days staff blog, 
Blurt; by following me on 
Twitter - @DanBolles; 
or by liking my Facebook 
page: Dan Bolles — That 
Guy From the Seven Days. 
I'll be blogging from Austin 
through Friday, musing 
about bands you should 
check out and bands you 
should avoid, and catching 
up with old pals such as VT 
expats die cave bees. ® 



suggestion to the folks at 
BCA. I love dint cool local 
rock shows are happening 
at the gallery with some 
frequency diese days. And 
I don't think I'm alone. It's 
a nifty space with a great 
atmosphere, and people seem 
to like attending shows there. 
But I’m guessing they'd enjoy 
it even more if they could 
actually, you know, see the 
bands. Since bands play on 
the same level as the crowd, 
unless you’re right up front 
or really tall, you spend most 
of the night watching the 
backs of people's bobbing 
heads. That’s fun and all, 
but even a moveable 6-inch 
riser would make a world 
of difference. Either that, or 
mandate that anyone over six 
feet tall has to stand in die 
back of the room. Sincerely, 
short people. 


- vomlette. who have a 
growing reputation as one of 
the lewdest, crudest bands 
around. To wit, their annual 
charitable donation drive is 
called Toys for Twats. Let’s 
move on, shall we? 


Congrats to local rockers 
die proper, who celebrate 
the release of their new 
record, tulip/tsunami, with a 
show at die Monkey House 
this Saturday, March 17, aka 
St. Patrick's Day. If you’re 
looking for a good alternative 
to the throngs of drunken 
Irish wannabes elsewhere 
about town on amateur night, 
you could certainly do worse. 
Not to spoil the review that 
will appear on these pages 
in the near future, but it’s a 
humble little slice of ragged 
pop-rock with some great 
hooks, nice arrangements 


the lynguistic civilians. But 
diis battle has a slight twist. 
Instead of a straight-up 
freestyle batde, contestants 
will be given certain words 
or phrases they have to 
incorporate into their 
rhymes. Sounds like fun, 
no? Also on the bill for the 
evening: local funky bunch 
funkwagon and local electro- 
rockers the bounce lab and 

KLOPTOSCOPE. 


Last but not least, as you’re 
reading this. I'm most likely 
hanging at an outdoor show 
in Austin, Texas, sipping a 
Shiner, scarfing down BBQ 
and generally basking in 
die madness that is South 
by Southwest. And, yes, I'm 
having a blast, thank you 
very much. Just a friendly 
reminder that you can keep 
up with my exploits all week 


0 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's 
totally self-indulgent 

1 which I share a random 

I sampling of what was on 
I my IPod, turntable, CD 
| player. 8-track player, etc.. 


Break It Yourself 

The Men, 

1 Open Your Heart 

School of Seven Bel Is, 

I Chostory 

One Second of Love 
Yellow Ostrich. 

! Strange Land 

J 





L 



Congratulations to Christin Oram of Burlington 
who won a pair of JetBlue tickets! 


Thank you to everyone who participated 
in this year's Mardi Gras Flyaway contest. 


BEST-IN-CLASS 0-60. 

And it's not from Germany. 

BEST-IN-CLASS FUEL EFFICIENCY AT 30 MPG. 

And it's not from Japan. 

BEST-IN-CLASS 5 YEAR 50,000 MILE COVERAGE PLAN. 


And it’s definitely not from Germany or Japan. 
It’s from Scandinavia. 


CLUB OATES 




What’s Up, Guy? guy davis wears a Lot of hats - not even including 
the slick lid in the picture below. His multitudinous credits include work as an actor, 
director, writer, teacher and composer, as well as appearances on "Late Night with 
Conan O’Brien," Garrison Keillor's "A Prairie Home Companion" and David Dye’s 
“World Cafe.” But above all else, Davis is a bluesman. Though he was raised in a New 
York suburb, he was steeped in Delta tradition since before he could talk — or wear 
hats. And the gritty soul in his music speaks for itself. This Sunday, March IS, Davis 
plays the Tupelo Music Hall in White River Junction. 
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Wooden Dinosaur, 
Spaces 

(SELF- RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

When they released their 2010 debut 
album. Nearly Lost Stars, Wooden 
Dinosaur immediately became one of 
the most compelling and artistically 
provocative bands in Vermont. 

That record, a deeply nuanced and 
emotionally fearless blend of worldly 
art rock and intimate indie-folk, was 
easily among the finest released that 
year, if not the last decade. The bar — 
and subsequent expectations for the 
band's sophomore effort — were set 
extraordinarily high. On Spaces, not 
only do Wooden Dinosaur exceed those 
expectations, they offer an album so 
thoughtfully conceived and beautifully 
executed that it is nothing less than an 
instant Vermont classic. 

Wooden Dinosaur is the brainchild 
ofsongwriter Michael Roberts. On 
Nearly Lost Stars, he brooded, elegantly 
musing on insatiable wanderlust, 
unrequited love and other dark corners 
of an addled mind and poetic heart. 
Though not depressing, his writing 
exuded a palpable yearningand, at 
times, an insecurity that steeped the 
record in melancholy. Usually, the worst 
thing that can happen to a good, sad 
songwriter is to cheer up. (Like when 
Jeff Tweedy started writing songs about 
doing dishes.) Roberts is die exceptioa 
Now married and setded in Brnttleboro, 
he is stable and happy. And his writing 
is even more focused, yet it retains the 
irreverent poignancy that made Nearly 
Lost Stars so gripping. 

On die loping opener, “Talking About 
Death," Roberts confronts mortality 
with vitality and with lyrical turns bodi 
cunning and calming. “Good Winter," 
presumably an ode to his blushing 
bride, could stumble into romantic 


schmaltz were it not for his gende 
subtlety, winking humor, and a vocal 
croon diat sounds equal parts Willie 
Nelson and They Might Be Giants' John 
Linnell. Roberts gets a touch political 
on “I Shot a Gun.” Yet even when 
addressing weighty subjects, he's light 
and winsome but affecting. 

Though Roberts is remarkable, 
his talents may be outshone by the 
collective efforts of his backing 
mates. The record's arrangements 
are stunning and intricate. They also 
represent a stylistic evolution from 
Nearly Lost Stars. Rather dian esoteric 
indie-folk, Wooden Dinosaur delve 
into a sort of intellectualized early- 
country sound — imagine if Sufjan 
Stevens composed for Bob Wills and 
His Texas Playboys. Playful horn 
lines pirouette around Katie Trautz’s 
lithe fiddle strokes. Ornate vocal 
harmonies drift over ragged, propulsive 
drums, while Asa Brosius' pedal steel 
shimmers like a sonic aurora borealis. 
What's most impressive is that these 
fascinating compositions and exquisite 
performances never distract from 
Roberts’ writing Instead, they add 
depth and character, suggesting an 
uncommon musical symbiosis. 

Wooden Dinosaur celebrate the 
release of Spaces with a show this 
Saturday, March 17, at die Black Door in 
Montpelier. 

DAN BOLLES 

Stone Bullet, 

Stone Bullet 

(PARHELION RECORDS, CD) 

In my heart of hearts, I want to believe 
that the members of Stone Bullet pull 
up to every gig in an IROC-Z, shrouded 
in a plume of cigarette smoke as they 
stumble out of the car clad in tom 
leather pants and cheap sunglasses, 
reeking of Jack Daniels and Aqua Net. 

I want to believe they are surrounded 
by a cadre of slutty groupies and greasy 
manager types with bad British accents. 
And that one of them is missing an 
arm. I want to believe all this because 
Stone Bullet sound as though they were 
transported from die golden age of cock 
rock, perhaps through some mysterious 
portal linked to MTV’s “Headbangers 
Ball,” to deliver us from Justin Bieber, 
Lady Gaga and odier assorted crimes 
against rock and humanity. 

In truth, Stone Bullet are composed 
of four twentysomethings from Barre, 
Vt. Though they typically sport jeans 


and T-shirts and hardly seem the 
types to indulge in hair-care products, 
it’s fitting that such a hard-rocking 
throwback to 1980s pop metal comes to 
us from the Granite City, a hardscrabble 
town that can seem like it’s been stuck 
in a Ratt video since 1986. 

The band’s self-titled debut is 
a rowdy, shamelessly sleazy romp 
that harks back to the glory days of 
Motley Crue, Guns N’ Roses and Def 
Leppard. "Angelina” is a blistering 
opener that introduces lead vocalist 
David Lawrence as a worthy successor 
in the long line of high' -pitched hair- 
metal screamers. “No Tell Motel” is as 
bawdy as its title suggests and features 
face-melting lines from lead guitarist 
T.J. Powers over a salacious, sex-metal 
groove. Nikki Sixx would undoubtedly 
approve. 

“Pretty Thing” is a passable nod 
to David Lee Roth-era Van Halen. 

The boner-driven “For the Ages” is a 
scorcher that would do Twisted Sister 
proud. “Talk a Good Game” is yet 
another C rue-worthy bruiser. Really, all 
that's missing from this cock-rocking 
trip down memory lane is the six- 
minute power ballad. 


SIMS » 116f 



The original three needs were 
wine, women and song. With the advent 
of rock, we collectively updated diat 
chestnut to sex, drugs and rock and 
roll, which became the fundamental 
principles of the genre and lifestyle. 

That unholy trinity can be forgotten 
when we try to elevate rock as an art 
form. Nothing against the Radioheads of 
die world, but that’s exactly why bands 
such as Stone Bullet are important. 

They remind us of the gleefully seedy 
heart of rock and roll. 

Stone Bullet play the Knotty 
Shamrock in Northfield this Saturday, 
March 17. 
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1 Bash! Featuring 
■ Conscious Roots 

| Playing live Saturday 2-5pm 
Bring in this ad & receive 
I $1 0 off your S50 purchase 

Kf. 




associate lor compiteo stalls. 


.r-St«!STll 

KSSbf 

bar & grille 


Fri3/16m- DJ NIGHT 
Sat3/17- St Paddy's Bash I 
loom -21+ $10 

LAST KID PICKED 



Ffi 3/30 • 9om /21+/S5 

BOSSMAN &A FLY ALLUSION 


Fri 4/6 «. Sat 4/7 • 9:30dm /2W/S10 

THE PULSE OF BOSTON 


®OrustynaiIbarVT 


10% OFF ALL FOOD with this ad! 
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“ALL ABOARD" IS PACKED WITH COMPETENT ARTWORKS 

FEATURING TRAINS AS CENTRAL FIOORES. 


I s there anyone who doesn't love a 
train? That is, aside from the auto 
industry and, arguably, the U.S. 
government? It's a sad feet that 
the choo-choo has been shoved aside 
in this car-addicted nation. High-speed 
rail? Still a fantasy. But you won't find 
any of that grousing at the Bryan Me- 
morial Gallery in Jeffersonville; its cur- 
rent show, “All Aboard: An Exhibition of 
Trains,” only looks fondly to the past. 

This is necessarily and unabashedly 
a nostalgia fest, and the curators have 
spared no effort in finding vintage arti- 
facts and images to engage the historian 
— and send older viewers down memo- 
ry lane. A couple of working model train 
sets provide all-ages appeal, not to men- 
tion a clickety- clack soundtrack. But the 
Bryan is an art gallery, of course, and so 
“All Aboard” is also packed with compe- 
tent artworks featuring trains as central 

One of the most striking paintings 
is David Tutwiler’s “Winter Parade of 
Steam," a 20-by-30-inch oil in which a 
train chugs through a small town - pre- 
sumably in Vermont — on a frigid win- 
ter morning. Steam billowing from the 
smokestack envelops the long line of 
train cars and blurs into the snowy set- 
ting, putting the black engine in stark. 



dramatic relief. Tutwiler's composition 
gives this unpeopled scene a subtler 
drama, too: The tracks curve toward the 
foreground, and die train is aimed di- 
rectly at die viewer. One wonders if the 
artist — a noted plein-air painter who 
counts filmmaker George Lucas among 
his patrons - sat outside waiting for 
this train to come in. 



Line Tutwiler - David's wife — is 
also a capable painter, and her “Green 
Mountain Vista,” a 20-by-24-inch oil, 
is another engaging glimpse at yester- 
year in Vermont Here the perspective 
is longer: a narrow valley whose moun- 
tainsides extend into a misty “V” in the 
distance. A train is distant, too, barely 
visible, and a river ribbons along the val- 


ley floor. A small cluster of houses clings 
to the hill in the foreground, on which 
the painter was ensconced. A tall pine, 
whose branches protrude into the pic- 
ture at upper right stands like a sentinel 
over this placid scene. Lind Tutwiler's 
palette is muted; die hardscrabble hill- 
sides are dotted with evergreens, but a 
knot of yellow-leafed trees suggests a 
not-so-vibrant foliage season. 

“Night Trains" is a dark-hued acryl- 
ic tempera by gallery namesake Mary 
Bryan, and one of the few images in the 
exhibit diat plainly show a downside of 
trains: pollution. In this urban railyard 
scene, smoke congests the sky in angry 
plumes of black and gray. The work, 
part of the gallery’s permanent collec- 
tion, is nonetheless aesthetically arrest- 
ing and a departure from the generally 
devotional sensibility of die show. 

“All Aboard” includes many more 
paintings, from Colette Paul’s delicate 
watercolor “The New Haven” to Chris- 
topher Jenkins' train-centric oils set in 
the West to Gary D. Lang's realist train 
portraits. But other mediums are rep- 
resented here, as well, including prints, 
reproduction travel posters and photo- 
graphs. Among die best of the photos 
is David Plowden's “Crosshead Detail 
CNR." The black-and-white picture, 
just 11 inches square, homes right in on 
a photogenic train wheel and the inter- 
connected working parts around it. It's 
as easy to be awed - as Plowden obvi- 
ously was — by die machine’s beauty 
as it is to marvel at its massive weight 
and well-oiled functionality. The detail 
alone speaks to the power of the “iron 
horse" and its essential role in history. 

The Green Mountain Rug Hooking 
Guild puts the locomotive to more play- 
ful purpose. Each of 63 rugs, 18 inches 
square, features a circus act riding on 
a train car. Crafters around the region 
contributed these humorous and ex- 
quisitely made rugs, which portray a 
giraffe, a lion, a "fur lady," an elephant 
and so on. One is even styled after van 
Gogh’s "Starry Night." This portion of 
the show casts a new light on hookers. 

To be sure, “All Aboard” is a scenic 
ride with something for everyone. But 
you’ll have to get in your car and drive 
to it. 

PAMELA POLSTON 


U Bryan Memorial Gallery, Jeffersonville, 
through April I. Bryangalleiy.org 
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‘In the Trees’ At first glance, Missy Dunaway’s paintings of feathers appear to be scientific field guides. Each plume in 
the composition is different: one long, curving and seemingly plucked from a pheasant's tail, another small and downy, another shiny 
and strikingly blue. But the Maryland-based artist organizes the feathers not scientifically but according to personal associations and 
literary references. In her artist statement she writes, "Scrutinous attention to detail not only reveals the process of paintinga feather, 
but also the process of fallingin love with the character of each.” Dunaway’s work is part of a forest-themed group show called “In the 
Trees,” at Middlebury*s Edgewater Gallery through May 9. Pictured: "Pictorial Encyclopedia of Shakespearean Birds.” 







Raven Schwan-Noble Ever since Raven Schwan-Noble got a 

Brownie Box camera for her eighth birthday, she has been photographing the world 
around her. She’s captured a lizard chomping down on a winged insect bigger than its 
own head. Site’s shot a green-and-orange butterfly as it clings to the underside of a leaf. 
Best of all, she's peered in at the secretive life of the barred owl. catching him snoozing, 
searching and standing sentry. The Vermont native offers a closer look at local wildlife 
in her show "The Nature of Grand Isle County” at Island Arts South Hero Gallery 
through March 30. Pictured: "Barred Owl.” 




SEVEN DAYS 


PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS /Tr 

re View 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
new Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


Trey McIntyre Project 

March 24, 8 P.M. 

Flynn MainStage 






Robotics and Humanity: 

Conversations on Technology, Spirit and Art 


Experts at the leading edge of technology consider the relationship 
between technology, spirituality and humanity. 

March 14 : UVM prof. Joshua Bongard builds robots. Robert Ceraci studies 
the idea that technology is the 21 st century religion. 

March 21 : Aubrey Shick is developing a robot for children with disabilities. 
She'll have a robot on hand to demonstrate human/robot interaction. 4 p.m. 


March 28 : Boston Scientific founder John Abele shares his passion for 
science and engineering literacy. 4 p.m. 


Ml Souls Interfaith Gathering in Shelburne. Free 
=or Information contact 802-985-3546 x 3368. 

Zonversatlons is supported by i grant from 



TEACHING IN 
VERMONT 


The Path to Licensure 
EDUCATION PANEL 


> TUESDAY, MARCH 20 / 4:30-5:30 P.M. 

HOEHL WELCOME CENTER AT SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


A panel of teachers, administrators, and faculty — representing the 
teaching areas of art, special education, elementary, and second- 
ary-talk about how to get a Vermont teaching license. Pick up 
information about how to get your teaching license and bring your 
questions for our panelists! 


Join us for a light dinner immediately following the panel. 


learn more! 

Q RSVP to 654-2251 
Q smcvt.edu/graduate 
Q graduate 6 smcvt.edu 




Saint Michael’s 
College 


graduate programs 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


AFRICA NIGHT: New City 
Galerle Is seeking both African 



March 20. Info, newel tygal- 


SUBMIT TO REACHING OUT! 

LGBTQQA and 22 years old or 
younger?OutrlghtVermonts 



drawings, photography, rants. 
Info, dawniboutrlghtvt.org 

1ST ANNUAL PEEPS SHOW 






EN CAIL TO ARTISTS: Open 


Sculpture Exhibition at Helen 



h elenday.com/exposed. 


THE PASTEUSTS: Bryan 



CALL TO PHOTOGRAPHERS: 

"Night Llght'a photography 










Adam Do Varney Two yearsago.BCA Center curator Chris Thompson 
made a bold prediction about die young Burlington artist Adam De Varney; "Adam will be 
making really important work in a coupleofycars.and he doesn't even know it yet." he told 
Seven Days. De Varney has indeed made an impression. His mixed-media collage works, 
influenced by comic books and skateboarding evoke the kind of gorgeously rendered, 
slightly distressed street art you might find in a postapocalyptic urban center. Sadly 
for Burlington, De Varney is leaving Vermont Catch his show. “And Then the Weather 
Changed," filling both the SJ^AC-E. and Backspace galleries in Burlington, before he 
moves to Chicago Through March 31. Pictured: “Whispered Breath." 
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TOM MOORE & SONS 



tommoorebuilder.com 802.899.2376 


122 Stevensville Road - Underhill Ctr. 

LEED Certified 

New high performance construction 
Sustainable Net zero philosophy. 


Open House Tours 

March 17, 9:00 to 5:00 

Tom Moore, builder, & Scott Gardner, energy contractor, 
will be on hand to answer your energy challenges. 

Visit our new model home and renovated older home to talk with 
the experts about your options for renewable energy, 
insulation upgrades, mechanical systems, universal design, 
lighting innovations and computer controlled environments. 


52 Drew St. - Burlington 

Major gut rehab for historic home 
95% airflow reduction 
70% heating reduction 
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movies 


Silent House -ki 



T he creators of Silent House have 
promised audiences two things 
and delivered neither of them. Co 
directors Chris Kentis and Laura 
Lau have marketed their new movie as a 

one continuous, unedited take. It isn't and it 

Things start out promisingly enough. 
The opening shot looks down on the prin- 
cipal player. Sarah (Elizabeth Olsen), from a 
height as she lingers by a lake. Aware of the 
one-take premise, the viewer can't help but 
wonder how the camera operators will re- 
turn to earth and track die ground-level ac- 
tion as it proceeds toward and into the titular 
vacation home - and can't help but be im- 
pressed when they do so seamlessly. 

Olsen's character, we learn, is helping her 
father (Adam Trese) and uncle (Eric Sheffer 
Stevens) fix up the family’s summer place to 
put it on the market. Vagrants have damaged 
the home, which is why the windows arc 
boaided up and the interior looks like some- 
body just shot a Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
sequel there and bolted out the backdoor. 


everybody carries lamps or flashlights in the 
constant dark. The nearest neighbor is miles 
away, and it goes without saying there's no 
cellphone signal. All of whidi makes this a 

athon. 

And, for the first hour or so, that's what 
we get. Olsen proved In Martha Marcy May 
Marlene that she's a remarkable actress with 
impressive range, so it's no surprise that 
coming up with a series of expressions that 
convey terror proves a piece of cake for her. 
These come in handy when Sarah begins to 
hear ominous noises, the men in the house 
disappear one after the other and a briefly 
glimpsed intruder pursues her from hiding 
place to hiding place in the locked home. 

So far. so fun. The no-cut-away conceit 
forces the camera to focus on what Sarah sees 
and, alternately, on her reactions. This gives 
the viewers sense of sharing the increasingly 
creepy, claustrophobic ordeal with her, and, 
had the filmmakers maintained this course, 
Silent House might well have wound up one 
of the year's finest horror films. 


Unfortunately, they didn't The most 
shocking thing in the movie, in fact, is a 
third-act twist that defies good sense while 
insulting the audience's intelligence. The 
cardinal sin, where these late-in-the-game 
surprises are concerned, is failing to make 
them logical in the context of everything 
that’s happened beforehand. The twist in 
this picture is so imbecilically conceived, it 
actually renders every scary moment leading 
up to it impossible. Minor detail. 

Oh. and the whole business about shoot- 
ing the film in one long take, a la Hitchcock’s 
Rope? Another minor detail: It never hap- 
pened. Silent House may be said to unfold 
in 88 minutes of real time, as its advertising 
claims. But those 88 minutes were choreo- 
graphed and filmed in 13 separate incre- 
ments, which means they averaged approxi- 


mately six minutes apiece Longer than a 
typical shot, but a far cry from the movie’s 
running time. 

Kentis and Lau proved themselves mas- 
ters of the psychological thriller with Open 
Water, so it's confounding to find them so 

certainly didn't help Their latest is a remake 
of a 2010 Uruguayan horror film entitled 
La Casa Muda, which 1 believe should re- 
ally translate to "Stupid House.” Given how 
dumbed down tilings have gotten at the cin- 
eplex lately, it wouldn't surprise me should 

time in any language. 

RICK KISONAK 


Shame ★★★* 
John Carter ★★★ 


REVIEWS 


T his week saw the local arrival of two 
movies that couldn't be more differ- 
ent - except that neither made bank 
at the box office and both are worth 
checking out. 

Just don't bring any kids to Shame, the NC- 
17 art-house flick about sex addiction from 
English director Steve McQueen. This is an 
adult film - not just in its subject, but in its 
style Five minutes of McQueen's long, icily 

that sex addiction is Serious Business and not 
particularly sexy. 

The afflicted is Brandon (Michael Fass- 
bender), a handsome well-off financier type 
who lives in a minimalist Manhauan apart- 
ment and spends his off-hours bingeing on 
prostitutes and porn. For a while he’s a hard 
character to care about, even after his perpet- 
ually hysterical sister (Carey Mulligan) crash- 
es into his life and forces us to speculate about 
the troubled background that could hove pro- 
duced these siblings. Speculation is where it 
stops, because McQueen, as minimalist as his 
hero, supplies no backstory. 

Shame is a frustratingly withholding film 
[hat. in its early scenes, reminded me of Sofia 
Coppola's Somewhere. But while Somewhere’s 
overprivileged, alienated protagonist went 
nowhere, Fassbender is skilled enough to take 
Brandon on a journey that's more powerful as 


it progresses. When he tries to have a "nor- 
mal" date with a coworker (Nicole Beharie), 
her warmth and frankness pull Brandon out 
of his shell, and he opens up about his inability 


It's no shock when Brandon bolts back 
to his solitary, Afaxim-approved lifestyle, or 
when he takes dial lifestyle to the next, dan- 
gerous level. But his sadness and shame are 
palpable, and, by the end, we do care about 
something in the film besides McQueen's 
beautifully composed images of an unfoigiv- 


A nd now, a movie you can take kids 
to: John Carter is what Cowboys Ct 
Aliens should have been. It's loud, 
it's silly, it's colorful, it has CGI 
aliens and Civil War regalia, and, most impor- 
tantly, it’s fun. 

It helps that this mashup isn't some test- 
marketed modern concoction but the adapta- 
tion of a 1912 pulp novel by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs (best known as the creator of Tarzan). 
Rather than striving for a serious tone direc- 
tor Andrew Stanton (WALL-E) and his two 
cowriters, one of whom is novelist Michael 
Chabon, follow Burroughs' absurd plot twists 

Taylor Kitsch (of “Friday Night Lights") 



who goes on a treasure hunt and finds him- 
self pulled through a wormhole (or the 1912 
conceptual equivalent) to Mars. There Carter 
becomes a pawn in the epic conflicts among 
various human and alien races, and pledges 


a fierce 


nidriff-bi 


be processions of elaborate action setpieces 
linked by sketchy or minimal storytelling, re- 
flecting their muced-media origins as comic 
books, video games and toys. Burroughs, who 
couldn't show his readers the action, had to 
entertain them with Wizard of Oz-style inven- 


ing prin 


cess (Lynn Collins) from 
ing villain (Dominic West). 

Of course he does. The plot is pure pulp, 
and Stanton mocks it with love - for instance, 
with the clever editing of an early sequence 
where we learn that nobody can keep John 
Carter down. (His cheerful indoniitability 
comes in handy on Mars, where the low grav- 
ity gives him superheroic abilities, too.) 

The whole tall tale may remind viewers 
of the days when Episode IV was still known 
as Star Wars, Today's blockbusters tend to 


V blue 


at fare 


id Siam 


mgued dog-hippo-hybrid 


sidekick! 


With its emphasis on narrative, John Cart- 
er plays more like an Asian than an American 
action epic, which could be why it'searningso 
little over here Or maybe it's the dull-as-dirt 
title Too bad, because kids - those ready for 
PG-13 violence anyway - would probably dig 
this trip to Mars. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT. 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 



Movies You Missed 29: Columbus Circle 

Lots and lots of movies never (or only briefly) make It to Vermont theaters. Each wee It 
Margot Harrison reviews one that you can now catch on your home screen. 

This week in movies you missed: Having one of the swankiest addresses on the planet 
will not protect you from ... evil! 

W hen an old lady falls to her death in her 
luxurious penthouse on NYC's Columbus 
Circle, cop Giovanni Ribisi investigates. His 
suspicions are aroused by the victim’s next-door 
neighbor, an attractive agoraphobe named Abigail 
(Selma Blair), who hasn't left her apartment in 

Sure enough, we learn, Abigail has a past 
she'd like very much to hide. But when a couple 

she finds herself all too exposed. Boorish Charlie 
(Jason Lee) has a tendency to beat on his trophy 
girlfriend, Lillian (Amy Smart), reminding Abigail 
of traumatic events in her own past. As she and 
Lillian form a friendship, Abigail is tempted to 
leave her safe nest and take action. 
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OPEN: M-F 9-7; Sat 9-5:30; Sun 10-5 
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^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

~ — Central To Your Well Being / ivwiv.cvmc.org 2 

— r Central Vermont Women s Health -371 -596T. Call 371-4613 § 

to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 


The Gendron family.. .and the CVMC family, continues 
to grow. On February 22 little Ira Joseph was welcomed 
by his mom Amy, CVMC's senior dietitian, his dad Lucas 
and his big brother Cyrus. We are pretty sure Cyrus was 
expressing joy and happiness for the camera not only 
because of the arrival of a younger sibling but also in 
celebration of his new role as the bigger brother - the 
OLDER brother - the one with power and the well tuned 
ability to get attention. We are fairly certain Cyrus was 
showing pride that his younger brother Ira weighed 7lb/8oz 
and was 20.5 inches long at birth - a good size indeed - 
and that Ira is very cute as well! Mom and dad are more 
traditional in their expression of joy and happiness. 
Balance is good. Congratulations to this great family. 

We wish them continued fun and ■ 

happiness. Lucus, Amy, I Mt MfL 

Best Hospital 
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Project-Based Learning Approach, Online Format 
Specializations Available In Teaching and Administration 
Earn a Respected Degree with an Engaging Curriculum 


LEARNING. 


OVERthePILS imperial pilsner 


RSVP: 1-866-282-7259 


WITH DUR 


more information available at WWW.hereinVermOIlt.org 


AVAILABLE FOR CASK SAMPLING 

MAC1CHAT.NET 802.BSB.BREW 5 BARTLETT BAY HO.. SOOTH BURLINCTDN. YT 05403 
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Advocacy and Action 

at the State House 


from 9»lpm, joi 


Here In Vermont 


FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, BURLINGTON, VT 

FLYNNTIX.ORG OR 802.86-FLYNN 


Vermont AIDS Awareness Day 

March 16 th * Montpelier 


Earn a Master’s Degree in 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 






NEWS QUIRKS byrolano sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police were pursuing hit-and-run suspect 
Keith W. Brow n, 54, in Waynesboro, Vn„ when 
Brown's SUV got stuck ina large pile of mulch 
and soft clay. Brown exited the vehicle and 
tried to flee on foot — using a walker. He v 

Big-Bang Theory 

Intending to quit smoking, Tom Holloway. 
57, of Niceville, Fla., switched to electronic 
cigarettes. He was pulling on one when it 
exploded in his mouth, severely burning his 
face, knocking out his front teeth and blowing 
off a chunk of his tongue. “The best analogy 
to hold a ' ' ' ' 


sped off He went three blocks before crash- 
ing into a 1999 Volkswagen Jetta. Officers 
arrested Rodriguez, who faces multiple 
chaiges. While attending to the driver of the 
Jena, they learned he was Steven Broyles, 
31, who had outstanding felo 




e. (Hen 


m Herald) 


with a 


your mouth when itwentoff," Noi 
Department Division Chief Josi 
said. (Associated Press) 
Culinary Capers 
Up to a third of customers at a C 
taurant at North Carolina's Duke 
welcomed half-size por- 
tions of rice and noodles, ~ 
even when they cost the 3 
same as full-size portions, 
according to researchers 
led by Tulane 
psychologist Jan 

■ns, Cornell University’s 
Brian Wansink predicted, 
“We're seeing some very 


When Barney Fife Turns to 
Crime 

Authorities charged Verlin Alsopt, 59. with 
ttying to rob a Family Dollar Store in Dayton. 
Ohio, by threatening the store clerk with a 
single .38 caliber bullet that he pulled from 
his jacket pocket. The clerk told him she 
couldn't open the cash register without the 
manager, so the thwarted robber left - only 
to be tackled by a private security guard. 
(Dayton Daily News) 

Overstayed His Welcome 


released from the Coconino County, Ariz., 
jail, he refused to leave. Officers asked him 
to leave four other times, and each time he 
refused. When he finally declared he had 
no intention of departing, he was arrested 
and charged with trespassing (Flagstaff's 
Arizona Daily Sun) 

Homeland Insecurity 

As part of a stunt for the television show 
"Mythbusters," a cannonball was supposed 
to go through some water-filled barrels and a 
concrete wall at the Alameda County Sheriff's 
Department bomb range in Dublin, Calif. 
Instead, it overshot the barrels and then, 
according to sheriff's Sgt. J.D. Nelson, took 
a “very unfortunate bounce ... skyward." It 
landed about 700 feet away, bounced through 
the front door of a home and out through a 
back wall, then bounced across the road 
and smashed the window and dashboard of 
a minivan. "We had some tremendous bad 
luck," Nelson said, "and some tremendous 


More than three years after a steel 155 mm 
artillery round from the Army's Picatinny 
crashed through the 


oof of a 




'way it 


J., the Army offered home 
Frederick Angle, 56, $7386.57 to cover the 
cost of repairing the roof replacing bedroom 
furniture and euthanizing the family cat. 
Citing the emotional distress caused to his 
family. Angle said he was “disgusted, disillu- 
sioned" by the Army’s offer When his lawyer 
urged him to accept it because of the diffi- 
culty of getting more money from the federal 
government. Angle began looking for a new 
lawyer to pursue his case, pointing out, “It 
would be un-American to give up the fight." 
(Newark's Star-Ledger) 


1 FREE WILL ASTROLOGY bvrobbrezsnv 


at the Heart Attack Grill in 
downtown Las Vegas when 
he suffered an apparent 
heart attack. While eating 
a Triple Bypass Burger, he 

i could barely 
cording to owner "Doctor" 
Jon Basso, who insisted the 
episode was not a publicity 
stunt. There have been a 

past, he said, but this was the 
first full-scale coronary. An 
amateur video shows para- 
medics wheeling the man 
from the 
ambulance. H 


PISCES Feb. 19-Mar. 20) 

s of the species that cares for 
the eggs as they gestate. He carries them 
in a ’brood pouch" on his front side. Of 
course, it's the female who creates the 
eggs in the first place. After analyzing 
the astrological factors coming to bear 
on your destiny, Pisces, I suspect you will 
benefit from having a seahorse- like qual- 
ity in the coming weeks. Whatever gender 
you are, your archetypal masculine 
qualities should play an especially strong 
role as you nurture a project that's in its 
early developmental phases. 



passenger, thedriver jumped 
oul and fled. Rodriguez slid 
into the driver's scat and 
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Bill the Cockroach 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 
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2012 SKI & RIDE WITH THE POINT 
IS UNDERWAY! 

Jem us Fridays at the area's best meuntain fer half-price lift Te gel ihe half-price deal yeu'll need a Ski & Ride Butlen and 

tickets, apres-ski parlies, and a chance !■ scere great prizes! Ceupen Beek Find eul where te get yeurs at peintfmcem! 


SKI & R»E 
2012 SCHEDULE 

MARCH 1G MAD RIVER GLEN 
MARCH 23 STOWE MOUNTAIN RESORT 
MARCH 30 JAY PEAK 
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For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



WoMEN ieekiA BEN 



long-term relationship. Ifyoure upfor 





laws or any thl ng. I'm an outgoing, 
sometimes sarcastic, fun-loving girl 
who enjoys reading, hiking, skiing, walks 


with the dog. time with my frtends. a 
great bottle of wine and„.fm looking 



meet! ng a guy with some chivalry who 
is engagl ng and comical, affectionate, 
empathetlc and kl nd. but has to have a 
bit of a wild side! yamahagir1247 38. a 


STABLE SPECIAL EDUCATOR SEEKS 
STUDMUFFIN 



But if you put on a pair of bad dad 
leans on and dance your face off 



especially those with a sparkle In their 




SMALLTOWN COUNTRY GIRL LOOKING 
FOR CREATIVE PARTNER 



CUWoUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


Womens women 


COMPASSIONATE. HONEST, EASYGOING 



film and laughing until you cry. 


ENERGETIC COMPASSIONATE AND 



FUN. ENERGETIC. SHY 

hoping to have a long-term relationship. 



friendly, and pretty geeky. I love getting 



LOOKING FOR LOVE 

looking fw love. Cleo 30 O 


MEN W5MEN 



LOOKING FOR NEW PEOPLE 



THOUGHTFUL PLAYFUL CURIOUS 

Open to possibility. Always curious. Fresh air and more fresh air. 
And dirt. And. hopefully, snow. Hands an extension of the heart. 
Always creating, tending exploring. Giving. Laughter. To celebrate 
life. Dancing. For the same reason. And love. Cause it's the best. 
And, you? I'd like to see you. Just as you are. Unravel layers 
in one another. Get to know the world in new ways. Laugh, learn, 
climb, dig, cry, fly, float, play, kiss. thoughtful_playful_curious, 

28, WOMEN SEEKING MEN, □ 
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PLAYFUL BLONDE SEEKS A THIRD! 



together! sullied angel 40. □ 



see what happens c.ullr 23. □ 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


very discreet nikklsboxSA 27 □ 


AGED TO PERFECTION 





SWEET. GENTLE HEARTED. FUNNY 

Looking to make new friends 
and explore my options. 

TheGoddessFreya 49. □ 







MEM 

ORGASMS GALORE 

get mine and always make sure you 
get yours laltoos.n.ass 20 O 


CUWoUs? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 






CRAZY FUN! 



dawn for any thi rig. especially just 
Having fun too! LittleSTUD802 21 


MASTER SEEKING SLAVE GIRL 




KINK oF 1NE WEEK: 


I NEVER GIVE UP! 

Hey, my name is Greg and I work third shift at a local 
company and just thought I would try somthing new. I am 
looking for something here and there. I'll try anything once, 
and I always make sure that the lady 'comes' first, second, 
third, etc. Don’t think so? I'll prove it! fassette, 27, Q 

FROM HIS ONLINE PROFILE: What is your hottest feature 
and why? MY MOUTH... I'm a great kisser, love to kiss and 
make out, big turn on_. 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


CAT -LOVIN' WAITER/SERVER AT 
MAGNOLIA! 









RE: ELMWOOD AVE P. O. 2/29 



Where: Elmwood Awe, post office 





Woman Me: Mon, B9I0004 


SHELL ON SUSIE WILSON RO. 



al your Dootlllclous behind. When: 
Wednesday, March 7, 2012. Where: 
Onion River Sports, Montpelier. 
You: Man. Me: Woman. *910002 


VERY PRETTY. PRETTY DRUNK 

the Old Noithender last Friday night 


BUY-CURIOUS? 



If you're thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 


sevendaysvt.com/ 

homes 



walked up the drive barefoot She's got 
great legs, I thought. When: Friday, 



MAROI GRAS REUNION 


after the Mardl Gras parade! We really 






caught me right away, Let’s go out 










HANGIN 1 TOUGH 

Seventh-grade Music Theory class 





You: Man. Me: Woman, *909990 





ELMWOOD AVE POST OFFICE. 2/29 






I started seeing a girt I work with, and it's been 
nearly two months now. She insists on keeping 
it a secret from work people and even from some 
friends of mine. When people ask her, she says she's 
single. She also has trouble communicating to me 
what our dating status is. yet she does not like the 
idea of me chasing other girls. 

At first I could see her reasoning: She wants 
to look professional at work and thinks dating a 
co-worker is unprofessional. However, after two 
months of hearing her tell people she's single, it's 
starting to sound insulting. I am crazy about her 
and I do believe she likes me a lot, but possibly 
not as much as I like her. Lately she has shown 
more interest, calling me more often, and we 
even discussed moving out of Vermont together. 
Thoughts? 


While most human resource professionals would 
tell you that intra office dating is risky business, 
DiscoveryHealth.com reports that "four out of 
every 10 people meet thei r spouse at the office." 
With stats like that, it's not surprising that you find 
yourself in an office romance — but you should still 
proceed with caution. I think she has the right idea: 
discretion is key in workplace amour. If handled 
incorrectly, dating a colleague can cause coworkers 
to turn on you, affect office morale and negatively 
impact your career. 

That said, I don't think fraternizing in the 
workplace is your biggest issue. She is sending you 
mixed messages. If she isn't ready to meet your 
friends, how could she possibly be ready to move 
away with you? Have a conversation with her and 
share your concerns. It's entirely possible that you 
like her more than she likes you, and it's best to 
find out now before you really get hurt. If she says 
she wants to be with you. some things will have to 
change. It's unreasonable to keep your relationship 
a secret from your friends. She'll need to make 
an effort to get to know your pals. Further. I think 
ifs fair to ask her to say she's ‘seeing someone," 
instead of saying she's "single." If nosy coworkers 
press the issue, she can simply say, "I'm not 
comfortable discussing my personal lifeatwork." 




Need advice? 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvLcom /blogs 
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